
Deserl : 



I believe there is an error in the title 
over the picture of the two gentlemen 
driving the spike (on page 23 of the 
current Desert). The name Of the gen- 
tleman on the right should be Charles 
Clegg instead of Charles Gregg, These 
gentlemen arc the authors of an inter- 
esting book entitled Virginia and 
Truckee, a story of Virginia City and 
Com stock times and one that every 
lover of the old West should have on 
his bookshelf. 

It has numerous pictures — all good 
halftones — of the old railroad which 
is in the process of being abandoned. 
These pictures are priceless, especial- 
ly to those who have in years gone by 
worked on some railroad in the West, 
or perhaps the V & T. Why not give 
the boys a little boost in your Desert 
Books section? The story is very read- 
able and interestingly put together. 

FRANK A. SCHILLING 

Desert's apologies to Charles 
Clegg jor misspelling his name. 
Desert's hook editor shares your 
high opinion of the historical book, 
of which Clegg was one of the 
authors. The review of this book 
had already been written for this 
issue when your letter came. — 

• • • 

Beauty and Tin Cans . , . 

Randsburg, California 

Desert: 

We were amazed, and sorry to read 
the editorial remarks in your July issue 
about Randsburg. Your editor missed 
so much when he passed through our 
town. 

Oh, we don't need pretty painted- 
over little houses. We like our tin cans 
and our unpainted "shacks." They are 
our home, and here we have the big- 
gest hearted, most understanding old- 
timers you've ever met — intelligent, 
educated and refined. 

We have some beautiful homes here, 
inside and outside, along with our relics 
of gold rush days and our tin cans. 
We too could paint up a bit our old 
cabins and shacks, but we are proud 
of many of these relics of an important 
era in American life. Randsburg was, 
is, and will always be Randsburg — a 
shack to Iiv^-in and a chance to live — 
a gold mining town — a golden oppor- 
tunity perhaps. 

Your editor did miss so much! 
MRS. STANLEY N. SHIRLEY* 
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1 own Inul iJlsappeurea . . . 

Berkeley, California 

Desert: 

Today the dead trunk of a tree is 
all that remains of what was once a 
nourishing little mining town which 
still appears on many Arizona maps as 
"Silverbell." A road leading out of 
Tucson is called the Silverbell road. 

Silverbell was a copper mining camp. 
The hilts around it were honeycombed 
with shafts and glory holes. 

It closed down 30 years ago. 1 lived 
there as a boy. My step-father ran the 
locomotive which carried the ore cars 
across the desert to the Southern Pa- 
cific company's junction point at Red 
Rock. 

From 1919 to this date the camp 
has never reopened. About 1936 the 




A II that remains of Silverbell 



smelting company which owns most 
of the property in the region, tore up 
all the railroad tracks {both narrow 
gauge and standard), and sold them 
for scrap. 

After being gone 30 years, I re- 
visited the camp. One old saloon still 
stands, all the rest of the houses have 
vanished completely, and except for 
a few rusty pieces of sheet metal and 
a few splinters of wood there is noth- 
ing to indicate a thriving mining town 
once was located there. 

KENT YARNELL 



The Wreckers Are at Work . . . 

Winslow, Arizona 

Desert: 

Today, I look from the windows of 
our museum at a steady procession of 
trucks busily engaged in hauling away 
the rim of the famous meteorite crater, 
which all the civilized world has 
learned to know. 

This crater is one of the natural 
wonders of the world and I am sure 
that a poll would reveal that practi- 
cally 100 per cent of the American 
populous would object vigorously if 
they knew what is being done by way 
of its mutilation. 

Visitors to the crater seldom learn 
about this desecration which is being 
carried on behind the south rim, oppo- 
site that from which they view the 
phenomenon. Many of the visitors to 
our museum, where all phases of the 
crater are featured, protest earnestly 
when they leam of this operation. 

Apparently the great majority of 
American citizens, judging by the ex- 
pressions from our visitors, are under 
the impression that the crater is a 
national monument. Even those who 
come to us after having visited the 
crater, often express this belief. How 
such an idea has become so wide- 
spread is somewhat of a mystery, for 
the crater has been privately owned 
since early in the century. 

This mining operation might seem a 
little less objectionable if it were pro- 
ducing a critical material that could 
not be substituted for. But even if this 
were the case, many public-spirited 
citizens would object to despoiling such 
a unique natural phenomenon as the 
crater. As a matter of fact, the product 
being mined is nothing more critical 
than silica, which can be obtained in 
hundreds of other locations in the 
United States. 

H. H. N1NINGER, Director 
American Meteorite Museum 
■ • • 

In Defense of Randsburg . . . 

Randsburg, California 

Desert: 

Just to let you know we live in 
Randsburg, and we have a pretty home 
and take care of it. We have flowers, 
too, outside, and rock landscaping. 

But we are sure glad to know there 
is at least one pretty little place with 
an artistic housewife in Johannesburg. 
A RANDSBURG CITIZEN 
• « • 
Plans for Ballaiat . , . 

Independence, California 

Desert: 

For your information, we are the 
owners of the old ghost town of Bal- 
larat, which we purchased in 1937. 
We are now making arrangements to 
reconstruct this famed landmark. 

RALPH WAGNER 
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DESERT CALENDAR 



Aug. 2 — Annual fiesta; old Pecos 
dance, Jemez Pueblo, New Mexico. 

Aug. 2-3 — Ogden Junior fat stock 
show, Ogden, Utah. 

Aug, 3-17 — Western Navajo arts and 
crafts exhibition; contemporary 
rugs, silver, etc. from Western Na- 
vajo reservation, Museum of North- 
em Arizona, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Aug. A — Annua! fiesta, summer com 
dances, Santo Domingo, New Mex- 
ico. 

Aug. 5-6-7 — Pro-Amateur Gold 
Tournament at Reno, Nevada. 
$7500 prizes. 

Aug. 5-7 — Annual Cowboys' reunion. 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

Aug. 10 — Feast Day of San Lorenzo, 
corn dance, Picuris Pueblo, New 
Mexico (28 mi fr Taos). 

Aug. 11-14 — Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial, Gallup, New Mexico. 

Aug. 12- — Santa Clara Day, various 
dances, Santa Clara, New Mexico. 

Aug. 12-14 — Regional pistol matches. 
Prescott. Arizona. 

Aug. 13-14 — Desert Peaks section of 
California Sierra club will climb 
Lone Pine peak. El. 12,951 feet. 

Aug. 14 — Smoki Ceremonials. Pres- 
cott, Arizona. 

county fair and 



Aug. 19, 20 & 26, 27— White Pine 
race meet; eight races daily plus a 
saddle horse race. White Pine coun- 
ty fair opens Aug. 26, Ely, Nevada. 

Aug. 19-21 — Annual rodeo, Payson. 
Arizona. 

Aug. 19-Sep. 1 1 — Arizona photogra- 
phers. Portrait of Arizona will be 
the Fourth Annual theme. Museum 
of Northern Arizona. Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 

Aug. 20-21— Glendale Mineral soci- 
ety show at Glendale Pacific Audi- 
torium, Glendale. California. 

Aug. 25-27— Cache county fair, Lo- 
gan, Utah, 

Aug. 26-27-28— Arizona Cattlemen's 
Association convention, and square 
dance festival of all square dance 



clubs in the state, 
zona. 

Aug. 27-28 — Members of California 
Sierra club will make two-day back- 
pack trip from Idyllwilct to summit 
of Mt, San Jacinto, El. 10.805 feet. 
Overnight camp will be in Round 
Valley. 

August — Continuation of Life Maga- 
zine's traveling exhibit: "Ancient 
Maya"— series of 30 large photo- 
graphic panels by Dmitri Kessel, 
Southwest museum, Highland Park, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
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By ADDISON N. CLARK 
Oakland, California 



When cares beshroud me like a pall 
And days are gray with myriad ills, 

I turn my back upon tt all 

And seek my cabin in the hills. 

'Tis there I find my antidote 
For worry of the sort that kills -— 

Heartache and strife are both remote 
From that sweet refuge in the hills. 



Within its walls true peace I find; 

Each restful day and night instills 
New strength to cope with humankind 

Strength born of God's eternal hills. 

O Friend of Mine, this word to you 
As Summer brings her endless thrills: 

Would you your shaken faith renew? 
Then build a cabin in the hills I 
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7<fe* Awe 

I By NELL MURBARGER 



Traditions, legends, history 
and ghosts — in addition to 
Frank and Rita Hill and small 
daughter — are now the occu- 
pants of Shakespeare, New 
Mexico. But this ghost town of the 
hill country has known three 
booms, each time has been re- 
claimed by the desert. Now an- 
other drama is being enacted in 
this same setting as a resource- 
ful iamily is making a happy 
home amid the ruins of a colorful 
frontier mining town. 
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^*UT IN THE HILL COUNTRY which 

^^lies southwest of Lordsburg, New 
Mexico, Frank and Rita Hill and 
their lively 10-year-old daughter J. Lou 
are now the owners and sole occupants 
of what was once the largest city in 
New Mexico, 

Where 3000 miners and frontiersmen 
and their families once lived, the Hills 
now make their home in an old adobe 
store building, one of the few habitable 
structures still standing among the 
ruins of Shakespeare. It was here that 
I came to know Frank and Rita. 



The Hills are friendly people. Frank, 
now in his fifties, came to southwestern 
New Mexico 40 years ago because his 
home state of Texas "was getting too 
dawg-gawn tame." 

There was nothing tame about New 
Mexico when he arrived there. Having 
lived on the range he soon found work 
— cowpunching, breaking horses, in 
soil conservation, the Indian service, 
finally as a rancher with his own herd. 
He and Rita own the Lazy FH ranch — 
"just a little place," he explains, "about 
16 sections." 

"5 




Rita is a college girl. She went to 
universities in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, and for a time in Mexico City. 
She was in pictures in Hollywood for 
a little while and served several tours 
of duty as a school teacher before she 
met Frank. 

The home in Shakespeare was Rita's 
idea. She first saw the ghost town 14 
years ago when she was out on the 
range hunting stray horses. She was 
intrigued by the tumbled-down build- 
ings, and more so when she learned 
something of the history of the place. 
She induced Frank to rent the long- 
vacant mercantile store which they 
still occupy. As soon as circumstances 
permitted they bought the town as it 
stood; lock, stock and barrel — tradi- 
tions, lore, history and ghosts included, 

"If any town ever had a right to 
ghosts, it is Shakespeare!" laughed 
Rita, who has interviewed old timers of 



the area until she knows the history of 
the place in detail. 

"Here at the corner of the store," she 
went on, "stood the corral gate where 
they hanged Roger Black. 'Arkansas' 
Black they called him. With his snappy 
black eyes, curly black hair and black 
mustache, I guess Arkansas cut quite 
a gallant figure. At least it was gallant 
enough to involve him with a married 
woman. 

"Rough as the town was, adultery 
and horse stealing were two things it 
wouldn't tolerate. A citizens' commit- 
tee speedily took Arkansas in hand, 
put a noose around his neck and 
strung him up to the crossbar on the 
stage company's corral gate. After giv- 
ing his neck a good stretching, they let 
him down and told him to take that as 
a warning and get out of town. 

"Arkansas was stubborn. They 
strung him up again. Three times they 



swung him on the rope. Each time 
they let him hang a little longer, but 
still Arkansas refused to leave. The 
fourth time they let him dangle until he 
quit kicking and then the vigilante 
foreman ordered them to turn him 
loose. 

"'He's too damned good a man to 
hang,' he declared. 'That other birdTl 
just have to take his wife and get 
out!' " 

As we wandered through the peace- 
ful street which long ago echoed the 
rumble of ox-drawn freight wagons, 
the crack of bull whips, the lusty shouts 
of muleskinners and the clatter of Con- 
cord stages, Rita Hill told us the story 
of this strange camp which boomed 
three times, under three different 
names, and three times returned to 
desert. 

A fine spring of water brought the 
first white men to the site of Shake- 
speare. Dixie goldseekers, on their way 
to California in 1849, made the spring 
a stopping point. Wagon emigrants 
camped here in the *50's. Then came 
the stages of the Butterfield line. Des- 
pite nearly 20 years' use by many trav- 
elers, the campsite remained without 
official recognition until 1867 when 
the National Mail and Transportation 
company succeeded the war-suspended 
Butterfield line. 

Nowhere on the National route was 
there another stretch so hazardous as 
that from Mesilla, New Mexico, to 
San Simon, in what is now Arizona. 
Not only was this rough country but 
it was the stronghold of the Apaches. 
So two alternate routes were estab- 
lished through this section in addition 
to the main line. 

The regular route passed near the 
present site of Lordsburg and on 
through Doubtful canyon. When a 
raiding party was known to be lurking 
in that vicinity, the stage could be 
routed either by Leitzendorfer's well 
and through Granite gap, or by way 
of the spring in the Pyramids (now 
Shakespeare) and through Stein's 
pass. 

The new stage station at Pyramid 
spring was named in honor of Gen- 
eral Grant. Johnny Evenson, who had 
helped lay out the route, remained as 
Station agent. 

"Even before 'Uncle' Johnny's arri- 
val in 1867 there were buildings 
here," said Mrs. Hill. "No one knows 
who built them. Mexicans perhaps, or 
possibly Confederate soldiers billeted 
here during the Civil war." 

Then W. B. Brown came to the re- 
cently established stage station. He 
was more interested in the mineral pos- 
sibilities of the region than in his job 
as government surveyor. 

He spent several weeks in the sur- 
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rounding hills gathering ore samples. 
He took them to San Francisco where 
he showed them to William C, Ral- 
ston, California banker. 

Ralston had already taken millions 
from Nevada's Comstock lode, but the 
rich ore in the lode appeared to be 
running out and when Brown's sam- 
ples assayed 12,000 ounces of silver 
to the ton of ore, the banker was ready 
to invest. 

With Brown as guide, Ralston's 
claim-staking expedition arrived at 
Grant early in 1870 and laid out the 
Virginia mining district, named for 
Virginia City, Nevada. 

After filing on many claims in the 
area, Ralston sent representatives to 
Europe to contact potential investors 
and the New Mexico Mining company 
was capitalized at 6,000,000 pounds. 

Word of the fabulous "new Com- 
stock" spread rapidly and the first 
boom was on. Application had been 
made for a postoffice at Grant, but be- 
fore its authorization in December, 
1870, popularity of the Civil war hero 
had been eclipsed, temporarily, by that 
of the California financier. Citizens of 
the boom camp magnanimously voted 
to change its name to Ralston. 

Even as the famous Nevada dis- 
covery which preceded it, this "second 
Comstock" offered scant opportunity 
to the man with pick and pan. The 
ore was difficult to work and much of 
it low grade. Only occasional pockets 
proved as rich as Brown's samples. 
But hopeful emigrants, lured by prom- 
ise of well-paid jobs in the Ralston 
mines, continued to swell the camp's 
population. 

Soon after operations had started, 
a legal sharpshooter made the allega- 
tion that under New Mexico territorial 
law, the Ralston claims had been filed 
illegally and therefore all were open 
to re-filing. 

Claim jumpers went into a frenzy. 
Injunction suits were filed right and 
left and over the field spread a web of 
litigation. Not a carload of ore could 
move nor a tunnel be driven until the 
legal ownership could be determined 
by the courts. The case dragged on. 

Former assay office, built prior to 
1867 when stage station was es- 
tablished at the present site of 
Shakespeare. 

Former Stratford hotel. Second 
story of adobe brick and frame 
added to lower story of "puddled" 
adobe in the 1870's. 

Former Smythe, Long & Price 
mercantile store — now the resi- 
dence of Frank and Rita Hill and 
their daughter. 
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Miners, thrown out of work, sought 
employment elsewhere. The boom col- 
lapsed, the town died. Only a few die- 
hards remained to await the camp's 
revival. 

They had not long to wait. The next 
time it was diamonds. 

Ralston's diamond boom found im- 
petus in the West's Great Diamond 
Hoax of the 1870's. Two miners, 
Philip Arnold and John Slack, one day 
appeared at the Bank of California in 
San Francisco with a small bag of 
diamonds to check for safekeeping. 

As they had astutely anticipated, the 
report reached Ralston immediately. 
He wanted to know more. The men re- 
fused to divulge where they had found 
the stones. "Maybe Arizona, or Colo- 
rado . . . maybe Wyoming. Who 
can say? On the desert it is difficult for 
a man to know his exact location . . ." 

When Tiffany's pronounced the 
stones genuine and appraised the lot 
at $120,000, a stock company was im- 
mediately capitalized at $10,000,000. 

At that time there was no manner 
in which claim might be filed on a gem 
deposit, and until Ralston could have 
enabling legislation pushed through 
Congress, the location of the discov- 
ery was held in deepest secrecy. In 
that secrecy lay inspiration for Shake- 
peare's second boom. 

Because the Bank of California fi- 
nancier who was leading figure in the 
diamond deal, had heavy property in- 
terests around the New Mexico town 
which still bore his name, the public 
eagerly accepted the rumor that scene 
of the secret diamond discovery was at 
Ralston. 

Almost overnight the defunct silver 
camp burgeoned into a frenzied dia- 
mond camp with 3000 persons milling 
the streets. 

"Acres of diamonds, large as pigeon's 
eggs!" flew the grapevine report. 
"Emeralds the size of gooseberries! 
Rubies and topaz like marbles . . ." 

And the influx multiplied. 

Then the stampede collapsed. It was 
discovered that one of the diamonds 
bore the marks of a cutting wheel. 
Strange field this, wh'ch produced not 
only rough diamonds but also gems 
partially faceted! 

Arnold and Slack made their get- 
away, the richer by $650,000 in ad- 
vances. The company fo'ded. Ralston 
personally assumed all losses. 

At various times Colorado, Arizona 
and Wyoming frv? all laid claim to the 
stage setting for the great diamond 
hoax, but so far as New Mexicans are 
concerned the famous field was, and 
always will be, at the foot of Lee's 
peak, a couple of miles west of 
Shakespeare. 



Whether Ralston was or was not the 
scene of the swindle, at least it was the 
scene of the boom. After the bubble 
burst, her 3000 people disappeared 
like mist over the Sahara. 

Act III of this Shakespearean drama 
had as its star Colonel John Boyle of 
St. Louis. Arriving on the scene in the 
early '70's the colonel discovered what 
he claimed were valuable ore deposits, 
and taking a cue from the Midas-fin- 
gered Ralston, proceeded to issue stock 
certificates in a big way. 

Lest potential investors be prejudiced 
by the town's two previous mining fi- 
ascos, Colonel Boyle succeeded in hav- 
ing its name officially changed from 
Ralston to Shakespeare. 

A pair of excitement-hungry broth- 
ers, Walter and Richard Hart, Yale 
graduates and scions of a wealthy 
Connecticut family, came to open the 
Atwood and Yellow Jacket mines and 
stayed to operate Shakespeare's lead- 
ing assay office. Many other business 
houses were established, including the 
two-story hotel built by Colonel Boyle 
and named the Stratford. 

Most colorful period in Shakespeare's 
checkered career was in the early '80's. 
Indian raids were then at their worst, 
with Victorio and Cochise leading their 
renegade Apaches in a frenzy of death 
and destruction. Shakespeare found 
protection in houses built of adobe 
with walls several feet thick and small 
windows which could be closed with 
heavy shutters. Each householder kept 
a pile of rocks to reinforce these shut- 
ters whenever Indian attack threatened. 
Stages often were waylaid and drivers 
slain, and it is said that the incoming 
mail was occasionally so soaked in 
blood the addresses on the letters 
could not be read. 

Shakespeare at this time had neither 
church nor school and its nearest ap- 
proach to a fraternal organization was 
the Shakespeare guards, one of New 
Mexico's first National guard units. 
The town also had a Law and Order 
league. 

In the Grant house, an early-day 
restaurant, Rita Hill pointed out to us 
the rafter from which Russian Bill and 
Sandy King were hanged in 1881. 

By shooting up the town twice in one 
week, Sandy had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Leaguers, who charged 
him with being "a damned nuisance" — 
a capital offense in Shakespeare's 
legal lexicon. 

When the committee appeared at the 
jail to remove Sandy from custody, 
they found the sheriff had also a second 
prisoner — - a handsome, debonair 
young chap with taffy-colored hair — 
who had been in possession of another 
man's mustang. Horse-stealing being 
another prank frowned upon by 
Shakespeare, this second prisoner was 



invited to accompany Sandy King. A 
few minutes later, both were swinging 
from the Grant house rafter. 

The young man who had played too 
free with another's horse had come to 
Shakespeare from Animas valley, 
where the only name ever heard for 
him had been Russian Bill. Shortly 
after the double-hanging, inquiry was 
received from the consul general's of- 
fice in St. Petersburg concerning Lieu- 
tenant William Tattenbaum of the Im- 
perial White Hussars. The adventurous 
young officer, stated the consul, had 
been traveling incognito in the West 
when last heard from. His mother, the 
Countess Telfrin, of the Czarina's 
court, was anxious for his safety. 

The photo enclosed for purpose of 
identification was that of the yellow- 
haired young man, so recently buried 
in Shakespeare's boothill. 

In addition to Grant house, buildings 
still standing at Shakespeare include 
Colonel Boyle's old Stratford hotel, 
its lower story still virtually as rugged 
as the day it was built. While the front 
of the hotel is of adobe brick, its sides 
and rear portion are of puddled adobe 
and rock; this having been one of the 
mysterious old buildings already aban- 
doned when the stage station was first 
established more than 80 years ago. 

Across the street stand three or four 
other buildings including the assay of- 
fice opened by the Harts and the old 
general store where the Hills now re- 
side. Only these flank the main street 
of what formerly was a busy frontier 
mining town. 

Completion of the Southern Pacific 
railroad through southern New Mexico 
in 1881 ended the boom-town career 
of Shakespeare, whose population 
gradually filtered to Lordsburg on the 
main line, two miles distant. 

Even after the decline as a business 
center, Shakespeare's mines have con- 
tinued to produce through most of the 
years since their discovery. 

The Atwood, opened by the Harts 
in the early '70's, was mined intermit- 
tently until 1931 when it closed, to 
reopen during the war. Now owned 
by Augustine and Morningstar, it has 
a daily production of two or three car- 
loads of ore carrying values in copper, 
silver and gold. 

The 85 mine, located in 1885 by 
Capt. Sam Ransom, was long one of the 
best producers in the area and during 
its career is said to have delivered 
$17,000,000 in ore. It is now owned 
by Phelps Dodge corporation; and 
when taken over by them several years 
ago was said to be the deepest mine 
in the state. 

Banner mine, nearby, was acquired 
by the Banner Mining company in 
1936 and since then has produced 1,- 
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At wood mine, producer of low-grade copper, silver and gold ore since 1870, 

and still going strong. 



500,000 tons of low-grade copper ore. 

Thirty-five years ago a spur track 
was laid from Lordsburg to the 85 
mine. One train daily — consisting of 
an engine and one to five ore cars — 
still clatters over the line. Its present 
freight: ore from the Atwood and con- 
centrates from the Banner and Miser's 
Chest. 

In its course the little train bisects 
old Shakespeare from stem to stern, 
cutting through the foundations of 
former stores and homes, and rumb- 
ling over the site of the infamous old 
Roxie Jay saloon and gambling hall, 
whose mahogany bar was made in St. 
Louis and, together with the magnifi- 
cent back mirror, was hauled west by 
ox teams. When the old palace of 
pleasure was razed after the town's 
abandonment, its lumber was report- 
edly used in building the Christian 
church at Lordsburg. 

At present, all the old buildings are 
serving the Hills for storage purposes 
and other ranch needs. 

"Probably our stallion, Sealark. is 
the only animal in the world with a 
private fireplace!" laughed Mrs. Hill. 

The fireplace, she went on to ex- 
plain, is in one of the old puddled- 
adobe buildings with yucca ceiling, 
now being used as a stable. 

It is the dream of the Hills eventu- 
ally to restore Shakespeare's buildings 
as nearly as possible like the old days; 
basing such restoration on early photos 
of the town and verbal description, 
which Mrs. Hill is collecting from those 
few remaining old-timers who "knew 
her when." 

Meanwhile, ranch work never finds 
the Hills so busy that they won't cheer- 
fully drop everything to show a visitor 
through the place and relate to him the 
Drama of Shakespeare — the town that 
boomed three times and three times 
died. 
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Prizes For Desert Pictures 

, , - 'Tftont^f (fatte&t /ftwouHcemettt 

Many of Desert Magazine's readers are amateur photographers and 
it is mainly to give recognition and encouragement to this hobby that 
the magazine staff each month offers prizes for the best photographs 
submitted. When non-prize winning pictures are returned to the 
photographer, the judges' reasons for rejection are enclosed. This is 
offered as constructive criticism — and amateurs who are seeking to 
improve their pictures generally appreciate this information. 

The monthly contests are open to all photographers regardless of 
where they reside, but the pictures must be desert subjects: wildlile, 
human interest, canyons, sunsets, Indians, landmarks, etc. Unusual 
subjects are especially desired. 

Entries for this month's contest must be in the Desert Magazine 
office. Palm Desert, California, by August 20, and winning prints will 
appear in the October issue. Pictures which arrive too late for one 
month's contest are entered in the next. First prize is $10.00; second 
prize, $5.00. For non-winning pictures accepted for publication. $3.00 



white. 5x7 or 



as lo subject, 
of day, etc. 
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HERE ARE THE RULES 

1— Prints lor monthly contests must be black one 
printed on glossy paper. 

2 — Each photograph submitted should be fully 
and place. Also technical dato: 

3— PRINTS WILL BE 
CLOSED. 

4— All entries must be in the 
contest month. 

5 — Contests are open lo both amateur and professional photographers. 
Desert Magazine requires first publication rights only ot prise winning pictures. 

irom the desert Southwest. 

7 — Judges will be selected from Desert's editorial staff, and awards will be 
made Immediately alter the close of the contest each month. 

Address AH Entries to Photo Editor 
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Maggie and Riley Baker beside a stockpile of petrified wood 
that runs 3% carnotite. 











She was only an amateur prospector. She did not even know what 
uranium ores were like — until a few months ago when she answered 
an advertisement in Desert Magazine. And now she and her husband 
are mining carnotite "so hot it would wreck a Geiger counter." Here is 
the story of one of the most amazing mineral strikes in recent 
made by a woman who was looking for green petrified wood. 
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By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 
Photographs by the Author 

^ NE WARM SUMMER DAY in 1947, 

\S Mrs. Maggie Baker left her Bad- 
ger Creek service station five 
miles southwest of Arizona's Marble 
Canyon lodge and rode out on the 
rugged bajada below the Vermilion 
Cliffs. A rockhound for 50 of her 55 
years, Maggie, as she is known 
throughout the Grand Canyon coun- 
try, kept her blue eyes open for likely 
specimens. For about a mile and a 
half she travelled toward a ragged 
break in the massive sandstone bar- 
rier that parallels the Colorado river 
below Navajo bridge. 

High above, she could see the sheer 
wall of the Supai Red Beds, locally 
called the Chinlee formation, and 
above this ancient sedimentary de- 
posit, white Coconino sandstone 
rimmed the sky. 

Intending to water her mount at a 
spring near the head of a barren wash, 
Maggie dismounted. Then as she was 
leading the horse up a steep climb, 
she caught a glimpse of what appeared 
to be an outcrop of green petrified 
wood. Feeling that perhaps she had 
stumbled upon something of more 
than passing interest, since green wood 
is comparatively rare, she began hunt- 
ing for more. Her excitement rose as 
she discovered many beautiful speci- 
mens, some of them almost turquoise in 
color. Moreover, on both sides of the 
draw she saw scores of huge petrified 
logs jutting out of the muds and clays. 

"That's a lot of worthless wood," 
she was thinking, her eyes roving in 
search of the green stuff. "It's a won- 
der all of it couldn't be gem quality." 
To her prospector's eyes the immense 
array of stone tree trunks appeared un- 
marketable because they were a dull 
dark gray and streaked with dingy 
yellow. Here and there seams were 
filled with strange needle-like masses 
of jet black fan-shaped crystals. Obvi- 
ously, none of it would polish. 

Gathering a few pieces of the un- 
usual green wood, Maggie Baker re- 
turned to her service station and said 
to her husband: "Riley, I want you to 
stake out a claim up where I found 
this wood." 

From her saddle bag she produced 
her samples and showed Riley the 
rich blue-green gem rock. "I'm going 
to send some of this out to Flagstaff 
and have it made into buttons. There's 
a lot more, too. If you stake it out, 
we can have it registered." 

Riley Baker, a gaunt man of 43, 
fingered his wife's specimens, eyeing 
her quizzically. "Honey," he said, 
"there's all kinds of petrified wood in 
these formations. Ever since I've been 
running cattle up around that spring 
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these last ten years, I've seen whole 
forests of petrified wood that's been 
washed out of the Chinlee formation. 
Why do you want to stake a claim on 
it? You know we'd have a hundred 
dollars worth of assessment work to 
do on it every year to keep it?" 

"You just stake out that claim, 
Riley Baker! I've got a hunch about 
that canyon. I don't know what it is 
but I want a claim up there." 

Maggie got her claim. The buttons 
came back from the rock shop pol- 
ished to a beautiful glowing green in 
which specks of canary yellow glist- 
ened like gold. 

Maggie and Riley Baker came to 
Houserock valley in 1932 and took up 
an 80-acre homestead at Badger 
Creek, Arizona. They planned to run 
a few head of stock on the open range 
there. Riley explained it simply: 

"I figured that range was worth 
about four head of stock to the sec- 
tion, and there were plenty of unfenced 
sections lying around that region. It 
wasn't a bad deal. To me nothing 
tastes better than range bred beef." 

Five years later Riley built the Bad- 
ger Creek service station. But tourists 
were few and business never was 
highly profitable. They sold the sta- 
tion in May, 1948. Riley wanted to 
buy somewhere else. But they were in 
no hurry to leave, and Maggie kept 
thinking about that green petrified 
wood. 

"I just sort of kept feeling drawn 
to that canyon," she laughed self- 
consciously. "I don't know why, I 
liked the gem rock of course, but I 
had a feeling way down inside that 
maybe there was something else," 

In January of this year, Maggie saw 
a carnotite advertisement by Jay G. 
Ransom in Desert Magazine. Merely 
to see if perhaps Mr. Ransom might 
not want to purchase a few pounds of 
the green wood, she sent him a sam- 
ple. He wrote back immediately that 
she should have the gem stuff tested 
for uranium, it being his belief that 
the yellow streaks might be carnotite. 
Then it was that Maggie remembered 
the hundreds of tons of dark gray logs 
streaked with canary yellow. She ad- 
mits she was rather excited over the 
prospect. 

"Riley," she told her husband, 
"what if that stuff should be carnotite 
wood? We'd have a fortune, wouldn't 
we — a rockhound's dream come true? 
Let's not waste any more time! We'll 
have it assayed at once." 

Maggie has dauntless energy. What- 
ever she wants done, she gets done 
now, and there's no fooling around 
about it. The first specimens of the 
gray wood she sent to Ransom. The 
next ten pounds she expressed to an 
assayer in Flagstaff, 

AUGUST, 1949 




Vermilion Cliffs carnotite wood discovery, showing pieces of broken logs 
scattered about. Left to right: Riley Baker, one of the owners, Bill Hostetier, 
packer, and Jay G. Ransom, father of the author, whose tip led to the 

identification of the ore. 
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Many thousands of Desert Magazine readers have traveled this highway 
connecting the South and North Rims of Grand Canyon without suspecting 
that in the arid rocks at the base of Vermillion Cliffs lay a great pile of 
petrified logs rich in uranium ore. 



"The stuff tested so high in uranium 
oxide,'' Maggie exclaimed, "that the 
first thing we knew, government in- 
vestigators had come out with Geiger 
counters to survey the whole discovery 
field. They wouldn't answer any of 
our questions, except to say that the 
stuff was too 'hot' for their counters — 
it would wreck them!" 

Charles H. Dunning, secretary of 
the State Department of Mineral Re- 
sources in Arizona, told Maggie the 
wood seemed very highly mineralized, 
naming manganese, vanadium, silver, 
and perhaps some gold. "Any one of 
the lesser minerals ought to pay the 
cost of getting the stuff to Monticello, 
Utah," he explained. 

When the government men had left, 
Maggie and Riley located three ad- 
joining claims in order to protect their 
discovery. The news spread over Ari- 
zona. Claims blossomed everywhere, 
but nowhere else was there such 
abundance of carnotite wood. About 



40 large petrified logs with an esti- 
mated weight of 200 tons lie on the 
surface. No one can estimate how 
much wood is buried beneath within 
easy reach. If the net value of 
$210 a ton hazarded by Dunning 
should prove correct at the Monti- 
cello reduction plant, there is $40,000 
lying on the ground for the taking! 
Already Maggie has refused an offer 
of $165 a ton "as she lies." She's not 
interested in money; perhaps she hasn't 
yet been able to assimilate the idea of 
such sudden wealth. 

Her voice carried her convictions 
when she said, "If I were offered a 
million dollars cash, I wouldn't take 
it. Maybe people would think I was 
crazy, but I want to live there, in my 
own house, and I want to have the 
fun of digging it out myself and see- 
ing what else there is roundabout." 

The carnotite trees seemed to have 
weathered out of the Supai Red Beds 
and been deposited helter-skelter in a 



mud slide by water action. Several 
large sections of the so-called Chinlee 
formation have sloughed down from 
their original position, being nearer 
the valley floor and the highway. Ero- 
sion started to undermine the logs and 
might have removed them entirely, had 
not the direction of the wash taken a 
sudden turn, wearing away on a dif- 
ferent course and leaving the exposed 
logs as Maggie found them. A short 
distance above is Dutchman's Spring 
serving as the water supply for local 
cattle. If Maggie's claim warrants the 
building of a pipe line, this spring will 
also serve as a potential source of 
cool, clear water. 

Since mid-May, Maggie and her hus- 
band have been camping at the foot 
of the wash about two miles from their 
old service station on U.S. Highway 
89. Maggie's aunt, Mary Marly, is 
helping with the camp duties and the 
cooking while Maggie's daughter Bar- 
bara, age six, keeps the whole camp 
in good humor with her antics. They 
live in a three-room trailer and an army 
tent in which there is a butane range 
and refrigerator. Seven-year-ofd Nicky 
Patch, Mary's grandson, adds his bit 
to the camp merriment. 

Since news of the discovery has cir- 
culated through Arizona and Utah, 
visitors make their appearance daily. 
Most of them are rockhounds in 
search of cabinet specimens. As Mag- 
gie puts it: "I don't much care if the 
find doesn't prove out. I'd just like to 
gather it and sell it for specimens. It's 

Mining, if one can call it that at 
this stage of the game, is all hand work. 
Mostly, it is simply knocking the petri- 
fied logs apart with a sledge hammer, 
and loading 100-pound wooden boxes 
with the "ore," two boxes to each of 
their seven burros, packing it down a 
mile-and-a-half trail — very steep in 
places — to their camp where they are 
currently stockpiling it. During the 
month they have been working, Riley 
and Bill Hostetter have loaded and 
packed down more than 17 tons, ac- 
cording to Riley's personal estimate. 

In this connection, Riley and Mag- 
gie are fortunate in having an old- 
time friend from the early days help- 
ing them. Bill Hostetter is truly the last 
of the Arizona wild horse hunters, 
and he knows horse, mules and burros 
from hee-haw to hoof, having spent 
most of his 55 years working them. 

"Some folks say a burro can pack 
500 pounds and make five trips a day," 
Bill explained thoughtfully. "Maybe 
so, but Maggie'd sure give us hell if 
Riley and I tried it. Besides, we all 
take a pretty dim view of such slavery." 

He went on to elaborate on Riley's 
personal philosophy with respect to 
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his pack animals. "We load them light 
and make only two trips a day. We're 
usually all finished by one p.m. That 
way, our burros will last as long as 
we do. It's a tough job at best, packing 
ore!" 

Moreover, burros don't come wild 
these days. Somebody owns every 
jackass in the desert country and their 
value is relatively high. "1 paid as 
much as S25 apiece for these canaries." 
Riley grumbled while unloading ore at 
the camp. "We sure don't figure to 
work 'em to death at that rate. They're 
too hard to replace." 

He went on to explain that there 
were a lot of half wild "canaries" over 
in Verde valley. "The only trouble 
with trying to round 'em up," he went 
on, "is that there's a tough inspector 
there who knows only one motto: 
'You gotta show a bill of sale from 
their owners before you ever load 
one.' You know, a man can get him- 
self sent up to the pen just as quick 
rustling Rocky Mountain canaries as 
he can for stealing cows. And every 
one of those 'wild' burros is branded, 
but it's the devil's own job to find 
their owners!" 

Today, there are very few burro 
pack trains left in America, even in 
the remote mining districts of the 
West. Everything has gone into ma- 
chine production. That's what makes 
the Baker's claim a unique adventure. 
Every day the burros faithfully clamber 
a mile and a half up the canyon, and 
return loaded with ore, picking their 
sure-footed way past clumps of purple 
sage, pungent sheepherder's tea, and 
sandstone boulders down into the val- 
ley made famous by Zane Grey in his 
"Riders of the Purple Sage." Visitors 
who hopefully make the long climb to 
the "forest" of carnotite logs exclaim 
over the panoramic vistas around every 
turn of the trail as if they were tbe 
first ever to have been in the region. 
As it did for Zane Grey, Arizona's 
fantastic beauty is like a tonic in the 
blood of all who view it. 

At the present time Arizona ranks 
second place in the production of 
uranium ore, Colorado being first. 
But according to Charles H. Dunning, 

Top — Bill Hostetter. left, and 
Riley Baker are doing all the 
packing. They load 200 pounds 
on a burro and make two 
trips daily. 

Center — A train of seven burros 
is used to pack the petrified wood 
1 V2 miles to the nearest road. 

Below — Baker campsite where 
Maggie and Riley Baker are liv- 
ing in a trailer as they mine their 
uranium "ore." 

AUGUST, 1949 
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YD II IT AD Fill OF You have to know - V0lir desert 
nut Uti r 11 Lot weli t0 score hi 8 h in tms test — 

■ » V'KP ■ r»fcWB« but you can learn much from 

these questions and answers even though you do not make a top score. 
There are no trick questions. The answers have all appeared in Desert 
Magazine at one time or another. 12 to 15 is a fair score, 16 to 18 is 
excellent. For a better score than 18 you are entitled to the rank of Sand 
Dune Sage. Answers are on page 33. 

1 — Rattlesnakes are most vicious when the weather is cold. True 

False 

2 — Wild burros were roving the Southwestern deserts when the Spaniards 
first came to this region. True False 

3 — Ballarat is a famous ghost mining town in Nevada. True False 

4 — Some of the Pueblo Indians of the Southwest still use a stone metate 
for grinding meal. True False 

5— Shipaulovi is the name of a Hopi Indian town. True False 

6 — The desert mesquite tree sheds its leaves in winter. True False 

7 — Bright Angel is the name of the trail leading to the summit of the 
highest mountain in United States — Mt. Whitney. True False 

8 — Camotite, the ore from which comes radium, uranium and vanadium, 
is yellow. True False 

9 — Commercial salt was being recovered from the floor of Salton Sea 
sink before a break in the Colorado river filled the basin in 1905-6-7. 



10 — Small power boats operate regularly on the Little Colorado river 
between Cameron and Winslow, Arizona. True False 

11 — The Bill Williams river is in Arizona. True False 

12— — Cochise was the name of a famous Navajo Indian chief. True 

False 

13 — The Sangre de Cristo mountains are visible from Yuma, Arizona. 
True False 

14 — Chuckawalla lizards were eaten by desert Indians. True False 

15— The Casa Grande ruins in Arizona were built originally as an army 
fort during the Apache raids. True False 

16 — Desert lilies grow from bulbs. True False 

17 — Azurite is a form of iron ore. True False 

18— The Seven Cities of Cibola according to legend were located in what 
is now Cibola valley along the Colorado river north of Yuma. 
True False 

19 — Among the peaks visible from the Colorado desert of Southern 
California, San Gorgonio is the highest. True False 

20 — U. S. Highway 50 crosses the Green river in Utah at the town of 
Green River. True False 



Maggie's new discovery when com- 
bined with several recently discovered 
deposits in the general region of the 
Navajo reservation, may push Arizona 
into the lead. Present Arizona output 
is around 200 tons a day, compared 
with Colorado's 250 tons. 

Uranium ore is now mined by the 
Vanadium Corporation of America 
from several sites in the northeastern 
part of Arizona on the Navajo reser- 
vation, the ore being trucked to reduc- 
tion plants operated under the super- 
vision of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion in Utah and Colorado. So preva- 
lent is the belief among geologists that 
immense undiscovered sources of 
uranium underlie much of the region, 



that the AEC is planning an extensive 
diamond drilling campaign for the 
whole reservation in 1951. 

From where Maggie found her prize 
uranium wood — the best so far sub- 
mitted to Mr. Dunning's office — it is 
only a mile or two to the western side 
of the Painted Desert and the Navajo 
reservation. Indeed, there is a constant 
small trickle of Navajo boys and men 
coming in to ask for jobs. 

Until mid-June the Bakers have not 
been able to ship ore, having to wait 
for a permit since it is illegal to trans- 
port more than five pounds of camo- 
tite, even as specimens. At best it is a 
long haul to Monticello by paved high- 
way via Gallup, New Mexico. The al- 



ternative route through the reservation 
by way of Kayenta and Monument 
valley is very rough, subject to sudden 
flash floods, wash-outs, and all the 
mechanical hazards created by an ex- 
tremely rugged topography. 

But Maggie doesn't care. She stands 
beside her growing stockpile of ore 
looking out across the Colorado, con- 
templating how mere rocks may be 
changing her whole life. 

"I get a little sick sometimes,'* she 
said softly, ''thinking that maybe all 
this trouble to get the wood packed 
out won't be worth anything. Then 
when I think how much all this stuff 
might really be worth — why, I just 
get sick all over again." 

But like many another old-timer 
who remembers the good old days 
when burros and prospecting went 
hand in hand and the Geiger counter 
had never been invented, Maggie and 
Riley like to think that there's more 
stuff back in "them thar hills" 
was ever mined out of them. Af- 
ter all, in only one small section of 
Arizona where one would least ex- 
pect to find sudden wealth, within easy 
walking distance of a main paved 
highway, haven't they proved their 
point? Sometimes, at least, a rock- 
hound's dream can come true. It did 
for Maggie Baker. 

• • • 

RICH NEW FIND AT 

BAKER URANIUM MINE . . . 

By excavating to a depth of only 18 
inches, petrified logs richer in uranium 
than those on the surface have been 
discovered at Maggie Baker's unusual 
"mine" where several thousand dollars 
worth of uranium ore lies exposed. 

This newest find was revealed by 
J. E. January, Mrs. Baker's son-in-law, 
when he returned to Williams, Arizona, 
from site of the original discovery. 

January said indications are there 
is a larger supply of uranium-bearing 
petrified wood below the surface than 
above. 

He said that with seven burros mak- 
ing two trips a day, more than a ton 
of the precious mineral can be brought 
out each day. 

On hand at the mine to help with 
the first burro pack trains, January re- 
ported some amusing sidelights. The 
burros were not broken, he said, when 
first put to work. Each animal was 
loaded with about 200 pounds of ore 
and then started down the trail. 

"Such bucking and pitching in an 
effort to get rid of those packs, you 
never did see," said January. "But 
there was only one way for those bur- 
ros to go, and that was on down the 
trail. After four trips those beasts set- 
tled down and now they go and come 
on their own." 
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Joe H. Herrera, artist, dancer, interpreter of the ancient culture and religion 

of his people. 
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By W. THETFORD LeVINESS 
Photographs fay Anne Forties 



Nearly 2000 years ago the tribesmen 
of the Southwest were weaving crude 
designs into the baskets which served 
as household utensils. Today these 
same designs in refined form are be- 
ing preserved and interpreted by 
artists of the New Mexico Pueblos. 
Outstanding in today's generation of 
Pueblo artists is Joe H. Herrera of 
Cochiti. This story, by a writer who 
knows him intimately, reveals the 
centuries-old influences which have 
moulded both his character and his 



was in July, the day of the an- 
/ nual corn dance at Cochiti — a 
Ke res-language Indian pueblo of 
northern New Mexico — that I first 
saw Joe H. Herrera. Joe was leading 
the Turquoise group in their dance. 
Several days later I met him with his 
attractive wife Julia at the opening of 
an art exhibit in Santa Fe. Joe was one 
of the artists whose work was being 
shown. My first contacts gave an in- 
sight into the character and personality 
of this 28 -year-old ex-G.I. — dancer, 
artist, interpreter of the 
culture of his people. 



Joe's painting is linked to the cere- 
monial fife of Cochiti as surely as the 
rituals themselves reflect the deep roots 
of the pueblo's faith. Joe dabbles a bit 
in landscapes and portraiture — a 
strictly "Anglo" experimentation; but 
practically all his serious painting is 
taken from the great dances that are 
basic in the social structure of his 
pueblo. He paints dance figures, indi- 
vidually and in groups. He does Buf- 
falo, Deer and Corn dancers in abund- 
ance, and occasionally he will do an 
animal or two. He finds an ever-in- 
creasing market for his product in art 



galleries from coast to coast and among 
the many out-of-town visitors who 
flock to his studio in the heart of old 
Santa Fe. 

Few Indians have had a better back- 
ground for art than Joe H. Herrera. 
His mother is Tonita Pena, of San 
Ildefonso. Early in the 1920's she was 
a leader in the movement to place tra- 
ditional but relatively unknown Pueblo 
paintings before the public as water 
colors. Tonita began tutoring Joe when 
he was very young. When, as a teen- 
ager, he went to the U.S. Indian School 
in Santa Fe, he already showed prom- 
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Portrayed without background or foreground, this painting by Joe Herrcra 
is typical of Pueblo art. Seemingly two-dimensional, it shows close attention 
to detail. Religious and ceremonial themes predominate in Joe's work. 



ise as an artist. He studied under such 
noted teachers as Dorothy Dunn and 
Geronima Cruz Montoya. 

Even the war proved a boon to Joe's 
art. He enlisted in the army shortly 
before Pearl Harbor, and showed spe- 
cial aptitude for radar work. He flew 
with radar units throughout the Carib- 
bean sea, was stationed a while in 
Puerto Rico, and helped shuttle vital 
war supplies from Brazil to North 
Africa. He saw many parts of the world 
before V-J day. This gave him insight 
into the cultures of many peoples — and 
an even greater appreciation of his 
own. All this time he continued paint- 
ing. Between watches and radar calls 
he would sketch the kivas and cos- 
tumed ceremonial figures of his pueblo. 
He gave instruction in painting to other 
service men, and on week-ends in 
Puerto Rico he helped arrange exhi- 
bitions of art work by himself and his 
buddies at local museums. 

Joe signs his paintings "See-Ru," 
which in Keres means "Blue Bird." 
The use of this name identifies him 
with the Pueblo tradition. 

Pueblo art may be traced to the de- 
signs found on baskets of the prehis- 
toric tribesmen of the second century 
A.D., who are believed to have pre- 
ceded the cliff dwellers and the Pueblo 
peoples. Some of the same designs are 
found on later-period pottery. 

About the tenth century, the ancients 
abandoned the protective canyons and 
spread through the upper Rio Grande 
region where they still reside. For per- 
haps the first time, they drew life-size 
figures of their townsfolk in full cos- 
tume and color. Eighty-five layers of 
such figures, some as thin as onion 
skin, have been taken from the walls 
of a single kiva at Kuaua, a pueblo ruin 
near Bernalillo, New Mexico, aban- 
doned in the fourteenth century. It is 



believed these murals were painted over 
with each new ceremony which took 
place within. 

The quiet changelessness of Pueblo 
life through the centuries is strikingly 
shown in the similarities between these 
Kuaua murals and the paintings of 
present-day Pueblo artists such as Joe 
H. Herrera. Joe has painted on the 
walls of the Turquoise kiva at Cochiti, 
but only Indians are allowed to see the 
interiors of kivas in use in that pueblo 
today. 

The ancient Pueblo peoples did their 
designs on utensils or walls that served 
a useful purpose at the time. They 
never considered their work commer- 
cially valuable, because to them value 
has always been measured in the things 
of the spirit. Paintings a'nd fragments 
that have survived represent an art 
created without the profit motive and 
without regard for the wishes of a pur- 
chasing public. It is this spiritual con- 
cept that Joe has inherited and brought 
up-to-date in his work. 

Until recent years, Indian Bureau 
policy was directed toward the sup- 
pression of ancient ways. This was true 
especially in the Great Plains, where 
whole settlements were uprooted and 
moved. Rituals such as the Kiowa 
Apache Sun dance were branded as 
pagan. Christianity was forced upon 
children in boarding schools far from 
home. The sedentary pueblos escaped 
much of this harsh treatment because 
they had their own day schools and 
because the Franciscan missionaries 
had never made them accept Christian- 
ity to the exclusion of their own rituals. 
As late as 1928, however, art students 
at the Santa Fe and Albuquerque 
Indian schools were prohibited from 
painting from aboriginal subject matter. 

Just prior to this, in the vears follow- 
ing the first World War, Anglo-Ameri- 



can cultural groups began to encourage 
Pueblo artists to paint. Some had never 
thought in terms of portable art. — 
paintings that could be carried around. 
But many took it up enthusiastically, 
and promising talent was revealed. 
Private organizations sponsored and 
arranged exhibits. In the past quarter- 
century. Pueblo Indian paintings have 
been shown in many of the great gal- 
leries of the United States and in for- 
eign countries as well. 

Tonita Pena — Joe's mother — was 
one of the noble few who helped ele- 
vate Pueblo painting to the place it 
deserved. From Taos to the Hopi vil- 
lages of Arizona, more and more Pu- 
eblo men and women took up painting. 
Some have made it their careers. To- 
nita married into Conchiti, south along 
the Rio Grande from her native I (de- 
fense Although she raised a large fam- 
ily she never gave up painting. She has 
won high honors with her water colors 
— figures, groups and paintings which 
depict fundamentals of ceremonial life 
in the pueblos. Her work is at a pre- 
mium today, since for the past year 
she has been in declining health. 

Together, Tonita and Joe fellow a 
tradition which began with the second 
century of the Christian era. As inter- 
preters of the prehistoric way of life, 
they constitute one of the most unique 
mother-son teams of artists living to- 

In general, Pueblo painting is char- 
acterized by flat decoration; figures 
are portrayed without background or 
foreground. Seemingly two-dimension- 
al, they show the artists to have paid 
close attention to detail. Techniques and 
colors resemble those of the Orient. 
Pueblo paintings lack perspective in the 
non-Indian sense, but this accentuates 
the figures as no other method can. 
Color blending is innate and thorough. 
Great emphasis is placed upon repre- 
sentational exactitude. 

J™ attows few outside influences to 
creep into his paintings. He gets his 
paper, white and in colors, through the 
Santa Fe Indian school. He experi- 
ments with backgrounds of various 
colors for effect. Gray and blue he finds 
more adaptable to certain figures and 
groups than the much over-worked 
white. He also uses Shiva water colors 
in tubes — chemical products manu- 
factured by his friend Ramon Shiva, 
of Santa Fe and Chicago. 

Joe's paintings include few animals 
or birds. He doesn't create stylized, 
composite mythical creatures out of 
elements of Pueblo design — such as 
serpent motifs or cloud and rain sym- 
bols seen so much in works of many 
Pueblo painters. Seldom has he used 
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" . . . a Man-from-Mars appearance." This close-up of the Jerusalem 
Cricket explains where the author got his description, reveals why so many 
people regard the harmless desert dweller with superstition and fear. 

By WELDON D. WOODSON 
Photo by the Author 



these elements even for decorative 
borders or conventional Nature pat- 
terns. He believes that such symbolism 
should be confined to the dress of the 
figures he is portraying — "where it is 
in life and where it belongs in paint- 
ing," he says. 

Joe and I have taken many trips to- 
gether since the day we met in 1947. 
We've covered much of New Mexico, 
northern Arizona and southwest Texas; 
we've even been to La Boquilla, in 
southern Chihuahua, Mexico. Most of 
our trips are to Indian dances in outly- 
ing pueblos — the Hopi Snake dance, 
the Laguna Corn dance, and the San 
Felipe Crane dance are but a few we've 
attended. Often his wife Julia goes 
along, and sometimes they'll bring 
their little boy Sonny, now four years 
old. Julia is a native of Laguna, a pu- 
eblo west of Albuquerque. She is a 
graduate of a Los Angeles business col- 
lege and is now an office clerk in a 
Santa Fe curio shop. As for Sonny — 
his real name is Joe H. Herrera Jr. — 
they are raising him true to the Pueblo 
tradition. He already knows several of 
the Cochiti dances, and has appeared 
publicly in them in full costume. 

Joe lives his Pueblo religion so thor- 
oughly he feels destined to interpret it 
with his brush. He paints with a self- 
assurance that seems to emanate from 
the Pueblo spirit-world itself. He is lim- 
ited only by age-old unwritten Pueblo 
custom. He cannot, for instance, paint 
masked figures of his own pueblo, be- 
cause masked dances at Cochiti are not 
open to the public. And he won't do 
masked figures of any other pueblo. 
He won't even paint the unmasked 
ceremonies of another pueblo unless 
Cochiti holds such dances occasionally. 
About these matters Joe is careful, 
ethical, traditional. For the same rea- 
sons, he won't paint the scenes of cere- 
monies now extinct in the pueblos. 

Within these limitations, Joe H. 
Herrera has become widely recognized 
among Pueblo painters today. He has 
won several awards and has been cited 
in many reviews. He has held one-man 
shows in Santa Fe, San Francisco, San 
Antonio, Dallas, and has exhibited 
with other Pueblo painters in other 
cities. In 1948 his "Buffalo Dance," 
a large group water color, won the 
first purchase prize of $250.00 for the 
Southwest region in the third annual 
exhibition of American Indian Paint- 
ing at the Philbrook art center in Tulsa. 
He thinks Indian art has a bright 
future, so long as it remains purely 
Indian, aloof from non-Indian influ- 
ence. 



jf \ST summer I stopped at H. A. 
r ^ Brown's Jungle Park store in 
Gila Bend, Arizona, and intro- 
duced myself. 

"Come over here," Brown said, "I 
have something that will interest you." 

And there on a bulletin board, along 
with clippings of many other oddities, 
was a picture of myself with a tarantula 
spider on my right cheek. Years ago 
the picture had appeared in a national 
magazine. 

"Hundreds have looked at it and 
said that either the man is crazy or 
awfully brave," Brown laughed. I ex- 
plained I was neither, that the taran- 
tula won't bite unless tormented, and 
that its bite is less painful than a bee 
sting. 

"You may be right about this t'rant- 
ler. But how about the 'Child of the 



Desert?' That critter is deadly poison- 
ous," interjected one of those who had 
been listening to our conversation. 

Actually, the "Child of the Desert" 
goes under as many aliases as a Chi- 
cago gangster. The Mexicans know it 
as Nino de la T terra, which means 
"Child of the Earth." It has also been 
labelled "Baby-face," or "Baby of the 
Desert." All these titles have been 
given it because it allegedly looks like 
a newly-born human infant. Neverthe- 
less I feel that no self-respecting mother 
would acknowledge that her own child 
possessed such a grotesque appearance. 

Another name for this sand cricket 
— and that is what it is, of the Steno- 
pelmatus genus — is Mala Venado, or, 
translated, "Kill Deer." Strangely, the 
Mexicans sometimes refer to the vi- 
negarroon by the same name. Many 
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speak of it as the "Potato Bug." But 
Jerusalem Cricket is the common name 
accepted by scientists. 

I was not surprised that my Gila 
Bend friend believed it to be danger- 
ous. In Utah, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Arizona, the Colorado and Mojave 
deserts of California — wherever I 
have traveled over the desert country 
I have listened to tales of terror in re- 
gard to it. 

In previous issues of Desert Maga- 
zine letters from readers have ex- 
pressed interest in the Jerusalem 
Cricket. One writer described it as a 
doll-like animal, about three or four 
inches in length, that walked on all 
fours. It has a head and face, the 
reader stated, like that of an infant. 
It was claimed to be more poisonous 
than a rattlesnake, but harmless unless 
molested. 

Contemporaries aren't the only ones 
who have looked upon this tiny desert 
prowler with awe. One tribe of Indians 
believed that it brought death to man, 
when he might have been immortal. 
Another explained that it acquired its 
bald head when, as it grieved over the 
death of one of its many children, it 
stuck its head in a bed of hot ashes 
and singed off all its hair. Since that 
tragic moment, all of its descendants 
have come into the world with shorn 
heads. To some Indians, it is known as 
Old Man Baldhead. 

One glance at it reveals why Indians, 
Mexicans and white settlers have at- 
tributed such direful tilings to it. Truly, 
it has a bald head. As for the sheath 
back of its head, that suggests the 
shoulder pads of a football player. The 
striped body looks like a prisoner's 
uniform. The cumbersome, prominent- 
ly jointed legs remind one of a me- 
chanical man. These features, together 
with the long feelers that project from 
a corner of each of its large, beaded 
eyes, give the cricket a Man-from- 
Mars appearance. 

Actually, this resident of the desert 
is harmless. Laboratory dissections 
show that it lacks a sting, fangs or poi- 
son glands. I have explained this upon 
various occasions to my Mexican 
friends. They listen courteously, then 
shake their heads. They fervently con- 
tend that its bite will cause excruciating 
pain. They often blame the death of a 
cow or horse on it. 

When I say that it is harmless, I 
mean to a human being. In its world 
it can hold its own with those desert 
creatures recognized as poisonous. 
Should it encounter a scorpion, it will 
attack it and prove the victor as the 
scorpion repeatedly strikes at it with 
its poison-tipped tail. It can even put 
up a staunch battle against the taran- 
tula, although the latter, should it gain 



the strategic position, will in time kill 
the cricket. 

You may wonder just what kind of 
formidable weapon it owns. As it goes 
into combat, it opens wide its huge 
jaws or mandibles, clamps down, and 
tears apart its tormenter. Its bite is the 
eerie sensation you experience as you 
pick one up in the palm of your hand; 
then summarily drop it. It is pugna- 
cious but desires to be let alone. It 
cannot break through your skin. 
Scratch the sensitive palm of your hand 
with your finger nails and you will rea- 
lize just how it feels to be nipped by a 
Jerusalem Cricket. It can bring you 
neither pain nor poison — nevertheless 
it may give you an uncomfortable feel- 
ing to handle one of them. 

Its diet consists of potatoes that grow 
in the field, as well as the roots of 
many desert plants. Its penchant for 
potatoes was once tested by natural 
history students of Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, high school. They kept one 
alive several years in a small cage with 
a bed of sand, which they occasionally 
dampened. They fed it raw potatoes 
and other fleshy plant tubers. As it 
feeds, you can hear the click of its 
mandibles. 

Even so, it is not entirely a vege- 
tarian. Should there be a lack of fresh 
live food, it will even resort to carrion. 
It relishes angleworms, grasshoppers, 
termites and other soft-bodied insects. 

Its life cycle begins in the spring. 
At that time it mates. The white sperm 
sac of the male is clasped and torn off 
by the vulva of the female and carried 
for several hours. Once the nuptials are 
over, the female may kill and devour 
her spouse. In this respect, she resem- 
bles the disreputable black widow 
spider. She subsequently lays small 
masses of oval white eggs in nest-like 
holes in the sand. When they hatch, 
they appear just like their parents — 
only miniatures. 

Should you wish to make a first- 
hand acquaintance with the Jerusalem 
cricket, look for it during the spring, 
summer and fall. In day time, push 
over stones. When you discover" one 
under a rock, it forthwith shoves its 
head down into the earth. It uses this 
part of the body as a hoe, its short, 
powerful feet as trowels. As you peer 
at it, it digs itself out of sight. 

There, underground, its feelers warn 
it of any natural enemy that tries to 
attack it from the front. Two finger- 
like protuberances extend from its 
rear, and these, also, are sensitive to 
touch. Thus it has both front and rear 
bumpers. 

It is a creature of the night, and 
shuns daylight. At night or early morn- 
ing, search for it by means of a flash- 
light in paths and roads. In the dust, 
you will be able to make out its trail — 



like that of a small snake, for it drags 
its body. On each side of the hollow 
that it has etched out as it scurries 
along will be its hieroglyphic-like foot- 
prints. When you have run it down, 
stop and behold it as it races out of 
your reach with quick, jerky strides, 
twisting its head from side to side as 
if sniffing like a pointer pup. 

It has another accomplishment. It 
can sing. It does not produce the lyrical 
qualities of the katydid, but sing it can. 
The Jerusalem Cricket's music sounds 
like — -well, rub two pieces of sand- 
paper together and you have it. The 
inner side of its hind legs has a rough- 
ened surface, the abdomen, short 
spines. These rubbed together give that 
sandpaper effect. 

The Jerusalem Cricket is one of my 
favorite desert denizens. I know it to 
be harmless to man and I am amused 
when I watch a 180-pound tenderfoot 
as he comes upon it for the first time — 
not more than an inch and three-fourths 
in length, but one of the ghostliest look- 
ing contraptions that ever walked the 
face of the earth. 

■ • ■ 



INDIAN BUREAU PERSONNEL 
TRANSFERS ANNOUNCED . . . 

Three personnel changes in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs have been an- 
nounced by Interior Secretary J. A. 
Kmg and John R. Nichols, commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

New general superintendent of the 
Navajo Indian reservation at Window 
Rock, Arizona, is Allan G. Harper, 
Billings, Montana, Harper succeeds 
J. M. Stewart who has been appointed 
state director of the California agency 
at Sacramento. Harper was assistant 
regional director of the Indian Bureau 
at Billings. 

Named as general superintendent of 
the boarding school to be developed 
at the former Bushnell army hospital at 
Brigham City, Utah, is George A. 
Boyce. He was formerly director of 
schools on the Navajo reservation in 
Arizona. Two thousand Navajo chil- 
dren will eventually be taken care of 
at the school. Mrs. Hildegard Thomp- 
son will succeed Boyce as director of 
Navajo schools. She has had broad 
experience in the work. 

Returning to the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs as executive officer is William 
Barton Greenwood. Prior to 1943 he 
had been chief administrative officer 
and assistant commissioner in the bu- 
reau. In his new position Greenwood 
will be in charge of budget, finance, 
property management, plant construc- 
tion and maintenance, personnel ac- 
tivities. 
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Photographs by Hailow Jones 

*5(// HEN MIRA AND BERT COFFIN 

ffl/ came to the desert some years 
ago in search of health and a 
way of life which would give them 
peace and freedom, they selected 
Twentynine Palms, California, as their 
future home. 

They looked about for work which 
they could do together, which would 
be profitable, and which would be- 
come a stimulating goal for mental and 
physical effort. 

They had become interested in Hy- 
droponics—that newly developed sci- 
ence of growing food with chemicals 
rather than soil. The Twentynine Palms 
desert seemed to be the ideal place, 
since it provided both a favorable cli- 
mate and an ample market for their 
products. 

And so they set about planning a 
garden that would be different from 
most gardens. It would be a challenge 
to their skill and patience — and per- 
haps their pioneering in this field 
would be helpful to others. 

Bert had done considerable research 
in the new science. He had learned 
that plants derive their food from the 
medium in which they grow — and 
that through experiments conducted 
at various universities and laboratories 
the names of the chemicals and miner- 
als which served as plant food are 
well known. Plants given these foods 
do as well or better than those grown 
in the soil of ordinary gardens. 

The necessary chemicals are added 
to water, and the roots of the plant ex- 
posed to the solution, resulting in rapid 
growth, greater production and in some 
instances a finer quality of product. It 
was found that only one-tenth the 
water and one-fifth the area was re- 
quired to produce up to ten times the 
yield. The desert land, with its limited 
water supply, seemed a logical field 
for this kind of gardening. 

This is the science called Hydro- 
ponics. A variation of the same general 
idea is called Neutroponics. In this 
process sand and gravel (or both) are 
added to the tanks as inert media for 
better support of the roots. This makes 
it possible to aerate the roots periodi- 
cally by draining the solution from the 
tanks. The value of this method is that 
it serves to draw the air down through 
the roots. 

During the war, soil-less culture be- 
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n the science of 

\ in chemical solutions — in places where soil was 
lacking and water was at a premium. After the war Mira and Bert Coffin 
experimented with this method of food production on the desert at 
Twentynine Palms, California. And here is the story of the 




Mira Coffin picks tomatoes in her soil-less garden at Twentynine Palms. 
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■ Coffin experiments have been conducted just outside 
Joshua Tree National Monument. 



came well established on Ascension 
island in the south Atlantic where the 
Air Transport Command established 
an important re-fueling station for 
planes crossing from Natal, Brazil, to 
the west coast of Africa. 

Ascension island is of volcanic ori- 
gin, having neither sand nor gravel — 
only cinders. But cinders proved a sat- 
isfactory inert media and huge tanks 
were established here to grow fresh 
vegetables for air force personnel. 

Wake Island supplies fresh vegetables 
for Clipper plane passengers and em- 
ployees by this method, and some of 
the armed forces in Japan are fed in 
the same way. The Army is teaching 
the method to the Japanese. 

Mira and Bert read everything they 
could find on the subject and corres- 
ponded with scientists in the United 
States and Canada. Finally they were 
ready to start their Magic Garden. 
G. K. Allen of Victoria, Canada, was 
a valued adviser. He drew their blue 
prints and furnished them with a spe- 
cial formula for this climate. Carl Mali- 
tor of Palm Beach, Florida, was an- 
other correspondent who supplied in- 
formation of practical value. 



They selected land up the slope 
near the south border of the Joshua 
Tree National Monument overlooking 
Twentynine Palms. Up the old trail, 
which is now a paved highway leading 
to the Monument, they hauled their 
high hopes and their materials, estab- 
lishing themselves in a comfortable 
trailer house, and the garden began to 
take form. They built four concrete 
tanks, each 25 feet long, three feet wide 
and eight inches deep, three feet off 
the floor to save stooping in caring for 
plants. 

Solutions are mixed and stored in 
two underground sumps and pumped 
up through the sand and gravel to feed 
the plants. The shelter for all this is a 
skeleton-like structure covered with a 
plastic screen which admits light and 
violet rays but keeps out wind, insects 
and infra-red rays, making it possible 
to maintain a uniform temperature. 
The thermometer never falls below 60 
degrees Fahrenheit and humidity is 
maintained at about 50. This is con- 
trolled by automatic installation. 

It has been found that anything 
from peanuts to orchids may be grown 
in this manner and, whereas the scien- 



tists in the laboratory developed a spe- 
cial formula for each specie of plant, 
the amateur found he could grow dif- 
ferent kinds of plants side by side in 
the same bed with the same food and 
care. 

The Coffins started operating Octo- 
ber I, 1947, with one tank of tomato 
plants, one tank of Kentucky Wonder 
beans and cucumbers, and a week 
later a variety tank of celery, broccoli, 
onions, radishes and turnips. 

In one month the beans had climbed 
seven feet to the roof and were run- 
ning across the top on wires. The 
cucumbers were nearly there and had 
large buds, and the tomatoes, three 
feet high, were blossoming. They had 
green onions and radishes in mid- 
December, ripe tomatoes by Christmas 
and other vegetables soon afterward. 

To finance themselves and their Ma- 
gic Garden during its development, 
Mira and Bert took other work but 
found time to relax and enjoy the 
beauty of their hillside home. They 
made plans for expansion as the de- 
mand for their produce grew. Their 
hopes grew higher and they felt that 
were coming into their own in 
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health and peaceful living. Their ad- 
venture was succeeding. 

Then Bert became ill and after long 
months he died in January, 1949. 

Mira is carrying on alone and the 
success of her garden is a tribute to 
her courage and fortitude. She is very 
busy during weekends showing her gar- 
den to visitors from out of town and 
answering the many inquiries. 

The science classes from the local 
high school make the Magic Garden 
one of their field trips. She is receiv- 
ing more and more mail inquiring 
about the operation and how to start 
such a project. 

It is a picture that must be seen to 
be appreciated. Tomatoes tall and 
thrifty climbing to the ceiling and 
branching off on lateral supports, 
hanging full of clusters of fruit in vary- 
ing stages of growth and ripening. At 
one end of the greenhouse is a smaller 
tank of the loveliest celery one could 
hope to see — crisp, crunchy, clean. 
She is growing vegetables free of dirt 
and insects, and without spraying. The 
sand and gravel are treated to prevent 
any foreign substance growing. 

This is one of the first plants of its 
kind to be built and operated in the 
desert, although because of almost con- 
stant sunshine and the abundance of 
violet rays, the desert offers many ad- 
vantages for such an enterprise. 

This is, indeed, a venture with a 
future and for the future. 



SCIENTISTS INVESTIGATING 
DANGEROUS DESERT CAVERNS 

A vast network of caves and tunnels 
that honeycomb a 5000-foot limestone 
peak in the Providence mountains 
near Essex, California, is being investi- 
gated by 10 young scientists who seek 
to map what may prove to be the 
deepest and largest caverns in Cali- 
fornia. 

The men are members of the South- 
ern California Grotto of the National 
Speleological society. They bring 
knowledge, equipment, experience, en- 
thusiasm to the dangerous job of 
plumbing these subterranean depths. 

Cave entrance is 1000 feet above 
base of the peak. Jack Mitchell, vet- 
eran prospector, discovered the open- 
ing 15 years ago, nearly lost his life 
trying to explore it. 

But the modern-day explorers are 
equipped with proper tools, ropes, ca- 
ble, oxygen, a generator, winches, 
food, water, bedrolls, helmets equipped 
with carbide lamps, portable tele- 
phones. 




Showing the detail of the tank construction in the 
gardens. The chemical solution is kepi in sumps beneath the floor, to be 
pumped into the growing tanks as needed. 
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Navajo shepherdess. Will Pennington photo. 



Among those who travel the Southwest, the term "Indian Country" is now 
in common usage. It refers to that broad plateau region in northeastern 
Arizona, northwestern New Mexico and southwestern Utah where are found 
the Navajo, Hopi and a score of other tribes — and also where cliff dwell- 
ings and other prehistoric ruins are evidence that this has been the home of 
desert tribesmen since ancient times. Morgan Monroe's story will bring 
pleasant memories to those who already have traveled this region — and 
will serve as an authentic guide for those who are yet to make the journey 
into this fascinating region. 

By MORGAN MONROE 



^*nce again Dorothy and I were 
C/off on our annual outing — and 
this year it was to be a return over 
what we term the "Indian country cir- 
cuit." We think it is one of the most 
fascinating trips in the Southwest. 

The circuit begins at Gallup, New 
Mexico, in August, with the great 



Inter-Tribal Indian Ceremonial, swings 
west to the high Hopi villages in Ari- 
zona for their amazing annual snake 
rituals, then northeast into the heart of 
Navajoland, through incomparable 
Monument valley and terminates in the 
southeastern corner of Utah. 

In its 375-mile length from Gallup 
to Monticello and 



back to Gallup the road forms a great 
triangular loop around the famous 
Four Corners — where Colorado, Utah, 
Arizona and New Mexico meet. 

In less than 550 miles the trip offers 
more unspoiled rugged country, more 
interesting personalities in an isolated 
region, more superb photographic pos- 
sibilities and more outdoor adventure 
than any similar distance we've ever 
traveled. 

Thrown in as dividends are hundreds 
of absorbing geological and archeologi- 
cal sites, a mysterious "lost" silver 
mine, fine rock and mineral specimens, 
opportunity to study at first hand two 
colorful southwestern Indian tribes 
and, to top it off, a delightful mile- 
high desert climate. 
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In a remote canyon in the Navajo National Monument in northern Arizona 
are the cliff dwelling ruins known as Keetseel. 



As Dorothy often says, 'That trip 
has everything — with lots of extras!" 

Gallup at Ceremonial time is a riot 
of color — Indians, traders, tourists, 
artists, photographers and ranchers, 
where sleek eastern station wagons rub 
fenders with dusty desert jeeps. As we 
inched through town on the way to our 
campsite Dorothy stared and said, 
"Just look at all those Indians!" 

Navajos, Hopis, Zunis, Apaches, 
people from the pueblos of Jemez, 
Santa Clara, Taos, San Ildefonso, La- 
guna, Cochiti and Tesuque mixed along 
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the streets with Sioux from South Da- 
kota, Utah Paiutes, Colorado Utes 
and Cheyennes from Wyoming. 

This year the 28 th annual event is 
scheduled for August 11-14 under the 
competent guidance of M. L, Woodard, 
Inter-Tribal Ceremonial secretary, 
whose personal efforts are largely re- 
sponsible for the world's greatest In- 
dian spectacle. 

As we headed for our first night 
camp a few miles south of Gallup off 
highway 32 in the direction of the 
Zuni reservation we passed many Na- 



vajo covered wagons. All of them were 
loaded to the hubs with Indians arriv- 
ing for the Ceremonial. 

We had just finished cleaning up 
camp after dinner when, through deep- 
ening dusk across the high mesa, 
there came the haunting, never-to-be- 
forgotten sound of chanting Navajo 
voices. 

Singly first — •then suddenly in pairs, 
dozens, scores — brilliant desert stars 
knifed through the night's gathering 
canopy as we settled down, listening 
to the far-away voices intoning their 
ancient healing chants. 

We were keeping another rendezvous 
with adventure on the Indian country 
circuit. 

Neither of us spoke as a golden 
moon arched above the pinyon tree 
that marked our camp. The Navajos 
still chanted when our sleeping bags 
finally claimed us. The last thing I re- 
member was Dorothy's sleepy voice 
mumbling, "Turn off the moon- — it's 
staring at me." 

Gallup's Inter-Tribal Ceremonial is 
unique. It is the only event where most 
of the major southwestern Indian 
dances, chants and songs may be seen 
and heard with so little effort for spec- 
tators. Throughout the four-day Cere- 
monial afternoon and evening perform- 
ances are presented. For picture mak- 
ing afternoon shows are best, of course, 
but evening performances are more 
spectacular because they take place 
against backgrounds of huge log fires 
that add much to the primitive atmos- 
phere. 

Here one sees symbolic pueblo eagle 
dancers, the stately parade of Zuni 
maidens balancing beautiful pottery 
ollas on their dark heads, awesome 
Apache devil dancers, the weird Na- 
vajo fire dance and many others. 

More than 3,000 Indians gathered 
as we entered the Ceremonial grounds 
the following night. Against dark out- 
lines of rocky mesas that surround the 
nation's Indian capital hundreds of tiny 
cooking fires flickered before covered 
wagons thick with the dust of reserva- 
tion trails. 

Stirring tom-tom beats throbbed out 
across the moon-flooded desert night, 
recalling ancient rites, deep-seated in 
their appeal and significance to the 18 
tribes represented there. Giant fires 
leaped to life in the arena and another 
Inter-Tribal Ceremonial was on. 

When we left Gallup for Ganado. 
Arizona, several days later the stand of 
fat pines that line the first few miles of 
the St. Michaels-Tuba City road gave 
little indication of the mesa-studded, 
wind-carved desert country that lies 
beyond. As we stopped to fill a water 
bag (always carry water in the Indian 
country) at Hubbell's trading post in 
Ganado I unpacked the photographic 
equipment we had stowed away after 
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Apache Devil dancers who take part in the annual Ceremonial at Gallup, New 
Mexico. Photo courtesy New Mexico State Tourist Bureau. 



I knew that from there 
on the cameras would work overtime. 

Never make the Indian country cir- 
cuit without plenty of film — black and 
white and color. Those on their first 
trip often are amazed at the amount 
of film they use — but it's that kind of 
country. Go prepared; you may not 
find your favorite brands of film after 
leaving Gallup. 

And here's a tip: when shooting 
color in the sun remember that Indian 
country light is of extremely high ac- 
tinic quality. It fools you; often it fools 
good exposure meters unless used care- 
fully. Lens openings one-half stop 
smaller than normal with color is a 
safe bet. If your basic sunlight expo- 
sure is, say, 1/50-second at f6.3 try 
f8 instead. Chances are you will like 
the results better. Black and white 
films, with their greater latitude, are 
not so critical, but cutting down a bit 
with them will avoid burned out high- 
lights. 

Hubbell's trading post at Ganado is 
one of the best known in the Indian 
country. It is said to be the oldest 
continuous business operation in Ari- 
zona. The Presbyterian mission hospi- 
tal across the road is where Dr. Clar- 
ence Salsbury has become famous for 
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his humanitarian work among the 
Indians. 

After reducing tire pressures 25 per 
cent for the stretches of soft sand ahead 
we were off again and soon reached the 
fork where the Chinle road branches 
toward Canyon de Chelly, a 36-mile 
side trip well worth the time for an 
overnight camp — more if you can 
spare it. 

One of our most unusual and least 
visited National Monuments, Canyon 
de Chelly includes the spectacular 
gorge for which it was named and its 
tributaries. Canyon del Muerto and 
Monument canyon. For miles the three 
form a series of deep gorges in the 
red sandstone of Defiance plateau, 
their sheer walls a thousand feet high 
in many places. Remains of prehistoric 
Indian dwellings cling to the walls with 
apparent disregard for gravity. 

Canyon de Chelly plays a major role 
in Navajo legend and it was in the vast 
canyon that Kit Carson's men rounded 
up 7,000 Indians for removal to the 
Bosque Redondo in New Mexico on 
what history recorded as the Navajo 
"Long Walk." If you visit this beauti- 
ful spot — and you should — make it 
a point to meet "Cozy" McSparron, 
one of the 



found in odd places all around the 
Indian country circuit. 

Bound for the Hopi snake ritual, we 
plunged down the floor of Steamboat 
canyon, so named for a large rock 
formation seen on the right at 68.6 
miles, crossed the eastern boundary of 
the Hopi reservation, and bounced 
down another long grade into Keams 
canyon, named for Thomas Keam, an 
early Indian trader. 

"Don't forget — doughnuts!" Doro- 
thy warned. 

At the Keams canyon trading post 
is a Hopi cook (I hope she's still 
there) who makes the lightest, most 
delicious doughnuts we've ever tasted 
anywhere. After four of them with 
coffee we coaxed her into packing us 
another dozen for breakfast at camp 
the next morning and took off. 

Arizona's Hopi villages are right out 
of a fairy tale. They rest atop three 
rocky mesas that jut down toward the 
Little Colorado river from the Navajo 
country which surrounds them. Spring- 
ing suddenly from the plateau hundreds 
of feet below, they contrasted sharply 
with the canyons we had just come 
through. 

On the First Mesa (the three are 
known as First. Second and Third, or 
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Oraibi, mesas) perch Polaeca, Hano, 
Sichomovi and Walpi- — the "sky vil- 
lage" where the ten-century-old snake 
and antelope ceremonies may be seen 
this August. 

Walpi, most picturesque of the 11 
Hopi villages, is a subject that chal- 
lenges many artists and photographers. 
It rests precariously on the narrow tip 
of steep rock that marks the southern 
limit of First Mesa, appearing like an 
ancient castle in the azure desert sky. 

The Hopis are Arizona's only pueblo 
Indians. They number about 4,000 
and are known to have inhabited their 
lofty mesa-top villages for more than 
1 ,000 years. Their unusual society, or- 
ganized on the clan system, recognizes 
descent on the mother's side in each 
family. 

Shy but friendly people, Hopis are 



preoccupied with their many sacred 
ceremonies, centering around various 
rites designed to bring life-giving rain. 
The antelope and snake rituals, or 
dances as they are commonly known, 
are the most impressive (Desert, Aug. 
'48). 

These ceremonials are so gripping 
that many desert lovers return year af- 
ter year to witness them. If you are 
attending your first snake dance bear 
in mind that you are welcome — but 
not invited. Remember also that you 
are a guest on private property — that 
applies all over the Indian country — 
and act accordingly. 

It is foolish to attempt descriptions 
of the dramatic antelope and snake 
rituals. They arc emotional experiences 
to which no two people react quite the 
same. To fully appreciate their beauti- 



ful primitive meaning and the ancient 
faith they represent you must see them 
for yourself. 

There are few good campsites on the 
rockbound Hopi mesas. Our favorite 
spot — because it offers the shade of 
fine, gnarled junipers — is just off the 
road to Piny on, which branches north 
from the main route at a point 10.7 
miles west of Walpi. 

At the snake ceremonials we met 
friends from all over the desert country 
last year as we pulled in. "It's the old 
snake dance reunion," Dorothy said, 
waving as familiar heads popped out of 
nearby tents along the Pinyon road. 

Science says there can be no con- 
nection — and who am I to argue the 
point — but more often than coinci- 
dence can explain, a downpour follows 
the rain-seeking snake dance. If this 



Hopi women are expert craftsmen both as weavers and as pottery workers. Lena 
Blue Corn, on the left, is one of the most famous of the pottery makers. 

Photo by Frashers. 



This is Navajo country. These columns of eroded sandstone, known as 
"Elephant's Feet" are seen along the road north of Tuba City. 
Photo by Joseph Muench. 
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happens, stay in your mesa-top camp 
until the road dries out — seldom more 
than a day later. 

Crisscrossing the 66-mile stretch of 
road between Walpi and Tuba City 
are some of the most dangerous washes 
in the Southwest. When dry they cause 
no trouble, but running full after a 
downpour they have swept heavy cars 
along like twigs. So play safe if rain 
comes. It will not last long. Spend the 
extra time learning more about the 
charming Hopi people and their ancient 
villages. Indian service employees and 
traders will know when the road is 

aS At 180. 5* f miles we reached Tuba 
City, important Navajo trading point 
established in 1877 by Jacob Hamblin, 
now headquarters for the west Navajo 
jurisdiction. Rockhounds and those in- 
terested in prehistoric reptile life 
should make the short side trip to the 
dinosaur tracks and Devil's Pumpkin 
Patch between Tuba City and U. S. 
89, north of Cameron. 

There two natural wonders may 
be seen just across the road from each 
other. The enormous three-toed im- 
prints in white calcareous sandstone 
are estimated by some scientists to 
have been stamped a hundred million 
years ago by dinosaurs. Directly 



the little knoll across the road an un- 
usual display of conglomerate geode- 
like rocks closely resemble petrified 
pumpkins. Many rockhounds have 
been rewarded with interesting speci- 
mens while prowling the area. 

Another striking example of rock 
artistry is the Elephant's Feet, just 
north of Tonalea on the way to Ka- 
yenta. Large columns of eroded sand- 
stone to the left at 206.9 miles are 
almost perfect duplicates of king-size 
elephant feet and legs. 

Navajo National Monument, west of 
the main route between Tonalea and 
Kayenta (entrance road well marked) 
is another "must" side trip. Beautiful, 
somber Betatakin ruin in the Segi 
branch of Laguna canyon is one of the 
finest acheological sites in the West. 
Jimmy Brewer, Monument custodian, 
and his hospitable wife Ida will bid 
you welcome. An able archeologist 
and man of many hobbies, Jimmy 
knows the Indian country like the back 
of his hand. It is customary to partially 
repay the Brewers' hospitality by ask- 
ing when you leave if there is mail you 
can take into Kayenta for them. 

The massive rock formations that 
have made Monument valley the back- 
l for eight major motion pictures 
up just past 



Brilliant-hued monoliths stretched to 
the horizon in every direction, more 
grotesque and fascinating with every 
mile we traveled toward what is per- 
haps the most isolated but best known 
location in the Indian country — 
Harry Goulding's Monument valley 
trading post. 

Harry and his wife "Mike" (Desert, 
Aug. 48) are as much parts of Monu- 
ment valley as the eroded buttes for 
which it was named. It would not be 
the same without them. We spent sev- 
eral days with them, exploring in 
Harry's specially equipped desert sta- 
tion wagon, visiting Navajo friends, in- 
specting old Indian ruins, studying 
petroglyphs and burning up enough 
film to stock a small photographic shop. 

We had a long visit with "Big Boy," 
the jolly Navajo who taught the Gould- 
ings his difficult language in return for 
English lessons when they first came 
to the valley 24 years ago. "None of us 
were very sure what we were saying," 
Harry related of those early days when 
they were living in tents while building 
their trading post, "but we had a lot of 
fun, often sitting up half the night 
making funny noises at each other and 
laughing." 

Monument valley is our nomination 
for America's most 
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Many artists and photographers visit 
the Gouldings to try their hands at the 
stark drama and bizarre coloring nature 
has created there. 

And somewhere in a hidden canyon 
known only to the Navajo people is a 
rich "lost" silver mine that only two 
white men have seen — at the cost of 
their lives. In 1880 two prospectors, 
Mitchell and Merrick, stumbled on the 
fabulously rich mine, said to yield al- 
most pure silver. 

They brought out all the high-grade 
ore they could carry, returned for more. 
But their every move was watched by 
unseen Indians who attached sacred 
significance to the silver deposit from 
which they made ceremonial jewelry. 
The prospectors never returned from 
their second trip. They were attacked 
near a large butte that today bears 
Mitchell's name because he died in- 
stantly beneath it. Mortally wounded, 
Merrick struggled on to another butte 
about three miles away, where his pur- 
suers later found his body. 

The second butte was named Mer- 
rick. Between the two lies one of our 
favorite Monument valley camping 
spots. With our fire casting leaping 
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Mishongnovi (antelope and snake 
dances). 

Oraibi (trading post; gas) CAU- 
TION! Check road ahead. 
Hotel villa. 
Moenkopi. 

Tuba City (trading post; gas) 
10.2 mile side trip to dinosaur 
tracks and Devil's Pumpkin Patch. 
Tonalea (trading post; gas). 
Elephant Feet (left). 
Iunction with Rainbow Bridge 
Lodge road. (Lodge 54.3 miles), 
function with Navajo Nat. Mon. 
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Iunction wf'h Goosenecks road 
(Goosenecks 4.S miles). 
Snake Canyon. 

Bluff (stores; gas) St. Christo- 
pher's Mission. 

Blooding (Natural Bridges Nat. 
Monument 51.1 miles}, 
Monticello (Arches Nat. Monu- 
ment 60 miles north; Mesa Verde 
Nat. Park 70 
U.S. 160). 



black shadows that danced a ghostly 
tableau on the massive rocks we talked 
far into the night of Mitchell and Mer- 
rick and the lost mine that yields al- 
most pure silver. 

While running down the Mitchell- 
Merrick story we once talked with an 
89-year-old prospector in Durango, 
Colorado, who showed us a sample of 
magnificent silver ore he said Mitchell 
brought back from his first Monument 
valley trip. "I sure wanted to get a 
look at that Indian mine," the old 
timer said, "but I had a pretty fair gold 
claim up near Hesperus peak in them 
days and couldn't get away right then. 
After I heard what happened to them 
fellers I figured it was a good thing I 
couldn't!" 

We had hoped to spend some time 
with Norman Nevills, the celebrated 
"white water" boatman of the San 
Juan and Colorado rivers, but he was 
not at his Mexican Hat lodge when we 
arrived. We left our regards with his 
mother and went on to the Goosenecks 
of the San Juan, where the tortured 
river makes a series of symmetrical 
bends through the bottom of a 1,200- 
foot canyon. 

Our next camp was at Bluff, Utah, 
where we enjoyed the simple warm hos- 
of the Rev. H. Baxter Liebler 



(Desert, Oct. '48) at St. Christopher's 
Mission to the Navajo, an Episcopal 
outpost in the tradition of the old 
Spanish missions. 

Father Liebler and his loyal little 
band of unpaid assistants are doing 
great work among an isolated group of 
Navajos whose living conditions were 
among the worst on the sprawling res- 
ervation before he established his mis- 
sion. Under trying primitive conditions 
he, Brother Juniper, Helen Sturges and 
others at St. Christopher's have accom- 
plished seeming miracles for those they 
serve — additional examples of the 
forceful, magnetic personalities found 
in the Indian country. 

We hated leaving them, but time was 
running out and several basket-maker 
ruins west of Blanding remained to be 
photographed before turning home- 
ward at Monticello. 

As we reluctantly drove away from 
the little stone and 'dobe chapel, where 
a crude but sturdy wooden cross stands 
imaged against the rugged canyon back- 
ground of St. Christopher's, Dorothy 
looked back a long time. Finally, al- 
most in a whisper, she said, "I want 
to make this trip each August as long 
as we live." 

Yes, we'll be back on the Indian 
country circuit again in August. 




Hard Keck Shorty 

of 
Death 
Valley 



"Huh!" said Hard Rock Shorty 
as he unscrewed the cap on the bat- 
tery of the dude's shiny new car. 

"Dry as a bone. No wonder she 
wouldn't start. Things get that way 
out here 'n Death Valley. This des- 
ert air really is dry — most o' the 
time, that is. But when it gets hu- 
mid, mister, it's the derndest humid- 
ity yuh ever seen. 

"Like two weeks ago, when that 
wind come up outa the southeast. 
Pisgah Bill and me had been settin' 
out here on the porch nice and com- 
fortable in the shade with the ther- 
mometer right at 120. About noon 
we felt that damp wind begin to 
blow and we knowed we wuz in for 
it. It was the worst humid spell I've 
saw in 40 years. 

"See that pup lying over by the 
wall? Well, I lost his mother durin' 
those three bad days, and durn near 



lost the pup too. When they'd open 
their mouths to pant, the moisture 
would form on their tongues so fast 
they couldn't swallow it. The old 
dog choked and drowned right out 
there on that dry sand before I 
noticed. I got to the pup just in time. 
He was half dead, but I rushed him 
out back and hung him on the 
clothesline, head down, and the 
water run out of his mouth as fast 
as it formed on his tongue. He hung 
there for two days before I dared 
take him down. 

"But inside the house it was worse. 
When I got up early the first morn- 
in' I shet the windows and doors 
tight like 1 alius do against the heat. 
About ten o'clock in the mornin' 
Pisgah Bill come over and we went 
inside to get a drink o' cool water 
and eat some salt. We'd been sweat- 
in' so hard we'd lost 15 pounds 
apiece. The store was still full o' that 
humid air, an' when I opened the 
ice box the cold air hit that wet air, 
condensed the moisture, and we had 
a cloudburst right there in the room. 

"Afore I could git the door open 
the water was up over the counter. 
It rained a half hour, ruined ten 
sacks o' flour, four sacks o' beans — 
an' if Bill an' me hadn't been denied 
good swimmers we'd a drowned." 
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Tteuada 'Detent 



In Nevada's Elko county a 
great stream of water gushes 
from the hole in the side of a 
mountain. Early day explorers 
told strange tales about this sub- 
terranean stream, and at least 
one man lost his life in attempt- 
ing to penetrate the dark pass- 
age. The writer of this 



sent by the Nevada park com- 
mission to leam the truth about 
Cave creek cavern — and here is 
his report. 



By S. M. 
yf N underground voyage in the 
jfV desert? The reports could not 
be wrong — -yet as I stood in the 
yard of the Nevada state highway 
department at Elko in the early 



hours of that clear August morning I 
had my doubts. The small wooden 
boat we were to use on this strange 
adventure was being loaded on a trailer. 

The Nevada state park commission 
had asked me to explore and report on 




This photograph was taken by the explorers in the fourth passage a 
in the story. Photo courtesy Nevada state park commission. 



described 



a cave located at the base of the east- 
ern slope of Ruby range in southwest- 
ern Elko county. My companions were 
H. B. Harris who had been in the cave 
previously, and J. J. Gregory who had 
resided for years on a ranch near the 
cavern. 

According to my information, a sub- 
terranean stream flowed from the 
mouth of the cave, a stream known as 
Cave creek. It first came to my atten- 
tion while delving through the files of 
Nevada newspapers at the state library 
in Carson City. I came across a Well's 
high school girl's prize essay published 
in the Elko Independent of June 9, 
1931. She had taken this cave as her 
subject. 

From other sources I gained addi- 
tional data. In the United States Geo- 
logical Exploration of the Fortieth 
Parallel (1877) the following refer- 
ence was made: 

"It is noteworthy that in this heavy 
and elevated limestone mass running 
streams are entirely wanting. The 
water, however, reaches the surface 
along the base of the range in numer- 
ous springs extending from Hasting's 
to Fremont's (now known as Harri- 
son) pass. These springs supply Ruby 
lake. They are all clear cold water, 
with temperatures varying from 45 to 
48 degrees. Cave spring, about six 
miles to the south of Fremont's pass, 
runs a considerable stream, coming 
out directly from the limestone through 
an opening sufficiently large to admit 
a man into an interior lake-chamber 
10 by 12 feet and 10 feet in height. 
A narrow winding channel connects 
this chamber with still another and 
larger one beyond, with its limestone . 
floor covered with water. It is worthy 
of exploration, but, as far as known, 
has never yet been visited." 

Thompson and West, in their History 
of the State of Nevada (1881), give 
the following highly imaginative de- 
scription: "There is a subterranean 
lake in Ruby mountain that is the 
source from which flows, into the val- 
ley of the same name, the little stream 
known as Cow creek. The entrance to 
this hidden sea of the Mountain 
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Gnome, is through a natural tunnel 
about six feet long, that is large enough 
to admit only one person at a time. 
The entrance leads to the margin of a 
beautiful sheet of clear, cold water 
150 feet long by 50 feet wide. At its 
further extremity is a sandbar 50 feet 



across, beyond which is a rock parti- 
tion that comes down within two feet 
of the water's surface. Beyond this 
partition lies another, smaller lake, 
from the farther side of which leads 
off a narrow cave with perpendicular 
sides, through which the water flows 



into the lake. This lake has been ex- 
plored for some distance until an ab- 
rupt turn was reached, when the ex- 
plorers, fearing to proceed further, re- 
turned, and left the mysteries of what 
lay beyond a secret still. The torch- 
light in passing over subterranean 
waters in a boat unveils a scene of 
weird and enchanting beauty. From 
the cavernous, overhanging walls, 
reach down immense, white, gem- 
decked stalactite sentinels, pointing 
toward the unreveated depths of that 
beautiful, silent, silvery sheet of water 
that hides from the visitor the remains 
of one who lost his life in 1865, while 
seeking to learn these hidden mys- 
teries. Should it not be called 'Gnome 
Lake'?'* 

We soon learned how inaccurate the 
above description is. There are practi- 
cally no stalactites, none worthy of 
note, and the "lakes" are simply wide 
portions of the channel. 

In The History of Nevada (1913) 
by Davis is the following: "Ruby val- 
ley is the longest in the state. The 
ranches are all along one main high- 
way 75 miles in length. The oldest set- 
tlers now living in this valley are 
Thomas Short, William Griswold, and 
Isaac Woolverton, the latter having 
come in 1869. For many years Thomas 
Short had possession of the Cave Creek 
ranch in the southern end of the val- 
ley. Here a great underground lake is 
hid away behind the hills. A river of 
clear ice-cold water has cut its way 
through the rocks. This cave was ex- 
plored very early in the settlement of 
the valley by a soldier who was so 
elated over his first success that he 
attempted the second time to go fur- 
ther into the secrets hitherto concealed 
from human eyes. His body was found 
at the opening of the entrance next 
day. A few years later A. G. Dawley 
and Thomas Short, in search of the 
origin of some valuable mineral they 
had located, attempted a thorough ex- 
ploration of the cave by taking within 
the narrow opening material out of 
which to construct a boat. They passed 
from one huge cavern to another per- 
haps a quarter of a mile beyond the 
first opening when at last they were 
confronted by a large chamber re- 
sembling a pipe organ. This they 
termed the "Great Organ." Of late 
years no one has had the courage to 
enter. The entire cave has not yet been 
explored. The underground river and 
lake is one of the natural curiosities of 
the state and is of more than passing 
interest. 

"The first white man to bring out a 
report of what he had seen within the 
cave was Hon. A. G. Dawley, now re- 
siding in Elko county." 
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We left Elko early in the morning of 
August 25 and followed the road along 
the south fork of the Humboldt river. 
After passing through Jiggs, in Hunt- 
ington valley, we turned southeast at 
the fork of the roads and climbed over 
the Ruby range through Harrison pass 
in the Humboldt national forest. Drop- 
ping down into Ruby valley near the 
south end of Franklin lake, we turned 
south on the county road from Deeth. 
We drove about 12 miles and parked 
the cars just before crossing Cave 
creek, a tumbling stream which poured 
out of the side of the mountain and 
flowed a short distance to lose itself 
in Ruby lake which is more of a marsh 
than a lake. 

The cave entrance was not visible 
from the cars, being screened by a 
growth of brush along the watercourse. 
Red pointed out the approximate lo- 
cation only a few yards from where 
we stood. The steep slope of the moun- 
tain rose majestically toward a few 
fluffy white clouds in a brilliant blue 
sky, 

A short distance away we found 
H. H. Dill, ranger for the Wildlife 
service, building a small cabin. Dill 
had a 10-foot metal boat in the cave 
and suggested that we use it. We were 
glad to accept his offer, for the cave 
entrance was narrow and there might 
be difficulty getting our own boat 
through it. 

Just above the water an opening 
about the size and shape of a narrow 
arched doorway led into the cave. 
Dill estimated the stream flow at from 
six to ten second feet. 

We stood a minute to watch the 
clear cold water tumble down the slope. 
Then we lighted our carbide lamps 
and filed through the narrow passage 
leading back into the mountain. To 
avoid the strong current, it was neces- 
sary to side-step along a pole a dis- 
tance of ten feet to where we found 
the bow of the boat wedged into a 
crevice. 

Extending to the left "of the opening 
by which we had entered was a low 
passage averaging about 20 feet wide 
with a vaulted ceiling rising 10 or 12 
feet above the water. To the right op- 
posite the entrance, was a small sand 
deposit forming a shelf against the wall. 

There were no seats in the boat, so 
we sat in an inch of icy water in the 
bottom of it. We shoved off into the 
unknown, our lamps casting long fin- 
gers of light over the surface of the 
water. So crystal clear was the stream 
that we appeared to be suspended in 
space. Jagged, submerged rocks, pro- 
truding from the walls could be seen 
beneath the water, but the boat passed 
over them without even a scrape. 

Paddling slowly along the channel 



for about 50 feet, we came to another 
sandy shelf in an angle where the tun- 
nel bent back sharply to the right. We 
rounded the turn and glided an esti- 
mated 70 feet to where the walls re- 
ceded and the ceiling rose to form 
what proved to be the largest and most 
impressive room. It was at least 70 
feet long and 75 feet wide, with its 
domed ceiling lost in the shadows over 
our heads. This probably is the room 
referred to by Thompson and West as 
"150 feet long by 50 feet wide" and by 
Davis as being "perhaps a quarter of a 
mile beyond the first opening." We 
failed to see anything that could be 
called a "Great Organ." 

As we approached the far end there 
appeared to be no exit. However, as 
we drew near the end of this magnifi- 
cent chamber, our attention was at- 
tracted to the only formation of note. 
High on the wall in the northwest cor- 
ner sat a small figure resembling a 
Chinese god with its arms folded across 
its abdomen. Then our fights revealed 
a very shallow arch rising only a few 
inches above the water, below and to 
the left of the quaint little guardian. 

As a precautionary measure, we left 
Gregory on a sandbar before Red and 
I attempted to force our way through 
the shallow opening. The water in 
places was 14 feet deep. 

The bow of the boat was well above 
the top of the arch but by shifting our 
weight forward we were able to lower 
it sufficiently to tuck it under the rock. 
Then we stretched ourselves on our 
backs on the bottom. By pressure of 
our hands against the roof, we pro- 
pelled ourselves along the three feet 
that constituted our low bridge. In 
making the passage there was only 
about an inch of the boat above the 
surface and we fervently hoped that 
the water level would not rise before 
we got ready to return. 

Once clear, we were in an awe-in- 
spiring channel 200 feet long and aver- 
aging about 10 feet wide. Overhead, 
the walls drew close together but even 
the powerful beam of a five-cell flash- 
light failed to penetrate the blackness 
to where they joined. 

Reaching the end of this long, nar- 
row corridor, we came to another sand 
shelf in an angle where the passage 
cut sharply to the left. This is the turn 
referred to by Thompson and West 
as the end of earlier exploration. The 
tunnel we were now in was very simi- 
lar to the first we had passed through. 
The sharp shadows cast by our lamps 
gave us the impression of gliding 
through silent and deserted theatrical 
sets. 

At the end of another 70 feet we 
came to the usual sand shelf and an- 
other turn, this time to the right. 



One hundred sixty feet farther and 
we arrived at the end of our voyage. 
We were now over 600 feet, by boat, 
from the entrance. 

There was no visible inlet for the 
water which seemed either to rise 
through the sandy bed or to flow 
through underwater channels which it 
was impossible to see from above. Dill 
informed us later that the water level 
remains constant and the stream ap- 
parently is fed by seepage from lakes 
high in the Ruby range. 

We returned to the great out-of- 
doors, picking up Gregory on the way, 
after having spent about two hours 
underground. Following a brief warm- 
ing-up period, we made two more trips 
to photograph and map the cave. 

Although the ranch where the cave 
is located was taken over by the fed- 
eral government in 1937 as a bird ref- 
uge, there is no provision here for visi- 
tors and until such time as safety pre- 
cautions have been arranged unofficial 
explorers are requested not to attempt 
the subterranean passage. 

• • ■ 

FERNANDEZ AMENDMENT 
WILL IMPROVE SCHOOLS 

Approval of an amendment to the 
proposed $90,000,000 rehabilitation 
program for Navajo and Hopi Indians, 
an amendment offered by Representa- 
tive Fernandez of New Mexico, is a 
step toward recognition of Indians as 
citizens and represents a major victory 
for the Navajo council in its fight for 
accredited schools on the reservation, 
council leaders believe. 

The bill and amendment have been 
approved in committee at Washington. 

Fernandez' amendment provides 
that all Indians in the Navajo and 
Hopi reservations shall be subject to 
laws of the state and shall have access 
to state courts "in the same manner as 
any other citizen." 

The amendment also provides that 
state curricula shall be installed and 
followed in the Navajo schools. If the 
bill becomes law, Indian educational 
policies will be written into the law for 
the next 10 years instead of being dic- 
tated by the Indian Bureau education 
department in Washington, now head- 
ed by Dr. Willard Beatty. 

• • • 

Camping Fee Policy Opposed . . . 

Opposition to the new forest service 
policy of charging camping fees in pub- 
lic campgrounds has been expressed 
by the newly-organized Arizona North- 
land Association of Chambers of Com- 
merce. Senators McFarland and Hay- 
den of Arizona have been asked to in- 
vestigate legality of the ruling. 
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"Our nomination for the world's 
most fascinating region," says Morgan 
Monroe, "is the area bounded by the 
continental divide, the Tehachapi 
mountains in California, the great Salt 
Lake desert, and the Mexican border. 
That's our beat and we love it." Doro- 
thy Monroe, who collaborates with her 
husband on many of his writing assign- 
ments, shares his enthusiasm for the 
desert Southwest. 

Morgan's story, "Indian Country 
Trek" takes readers of this issue of 
Desert over a loop trip which includes 
contact with Indians, traders and mis- 
sionaries in the most colorful region of 
the continent. 

The Monroes are writers and 
photographers who carry their bed- 
rolls when they travel. "We are no- 
madic by nature," says Morgan, "will- 
ing to trade a house for a pair of 
sleeping bags on the desert at any time 
on the slightest provocation — and we 
do." 

At one time they published their 
own newspaper in an eastern state, 
but the lure of the West finally brought 
them to New Mexico and until recently 
Morgan was on the staff of the Hobbs 
Daily News-Sun. Recently he left his 
position to devote all his time to free 
lance writing and reporting, and to a 
book about the Southwest which is 
now in preparation. 

Last year the Monroes collaborated 
on a series of illustrated feature stories, 
"What Is the Navajo Problem," which 
were given wide circulation and 
brought hundreds of offers of relief for 
the critical Indian situation. 

Two of Monroe's stories won Asso- 
ciated Press "top ten" honors in Colo- 
rado last year. One was a series on 
prospecting and mining radioactive 
minerals in the Colorado plateau area. 

Dorothy is 38, Morgan 40, and they 
have been married 17 years. Their hob- 
bies are anthropology, archeology, 
rocks and minerals, Indians, and any 
phase of outdoor life in the Southwest. 



Like many other magazine writers, 
Nell Murbarger began her journalistic 
career on a country newspaper. But 
towns — and even cities- — are too 
small for the gypsy spirit of this young 
lady who grew up on the midwestern 
plains made famous by Wild Bill 
Hickok, Calamity Jane and Deadwood 
Dick. 




and Dorothy Monroe, pictured above inspecting carnotite samples 
near a trading post on one of their Indian country trips, Carnotite is the 
yellow mineral that yields uranium oxide and vanadium. 



And so she gave up a promising 
newspaper career to roam over the 
western country and write magazine 
articles about its history, wildlife, 
frontiersmen, landmarks and scenic 
beauties. She travels alone much of the 
time and camps wherever she happens 
to be when the sun goes down. She has 
camped in nearly every county west 
of the Rocky mountains. 

Her home base is Costa Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, but more than half the time she 
is out in the open country — the cow 
country, the mining camps, ghost 
towns, deserts and mountains. And it 
was on one of these trips that she gath- 
ered the material and took the pictures 
for the story of Shakespeare, ghost 
mining camp of New Mexico, in this 
issue of Desert Magazine. 

Miss Murbarger is a member of the 
Las Vegas, Nevada, gem and mineral 



club, and often accompanies the club 
on its annual cross-country field trip. 
While her livelihood comes from her 
western articles, she turns to poetry 
for relaxation. 



W. Thetford LeViness, whose first 
Desert Magazine article, the story of 
the Indian artist Joe H. Herrera, ap- 
pears in this issue, lives in Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, where he serves as rov- 
ing reporter for several eastern news- 
papers. 

LeViness was born in Baltimore in 
1913 and after doing undergraduate 
work at St. John's college won his 
master's degree at Columbia. He came 
west to Santa Fe in 1939, and has a 
wide acquaintance among the artists 
in New Mexico. 
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Exploring caves has for many years 
been both the hobby and duty of S. M. 
Wheeler, who wrote this month's story 
of his underground voyage at Cave 



served for several years as 
archeologist for the Nevada state park 
commission and in that role was active 
in the excavation of many sites in Ne- 
vada for archeological purposes. He 
was the discoverer of Etna cave south 
of Caliente. 

His interest in archeological work 
dates back to 1933 when as a young 
West Point officer he was assigned to 
duty with the CCC then engaged in 
recovering artifacts and prehistoric 
data at Lost City near Overton, Ne- 
vada, before the site was inundated by 
the waters of Lake Mead. 

M. R. Harrington of Southwest mu- 
seum, was in charge of the Lost City 
excavations, and it was through his 
association with Harrington that 
Wheeier became interested in arche- 
ological work. Later he studied for 
two years at the museum. 

Wheeler is 47 years old, and is an 
American citizen although born in 
Canada. He was a member of the West 
Point class of 1926, and later resigned 
his regular army commission and ac- 
cepted a reserve appointment. He 
served nine tours of active duty with 
the CCC between 1937 and 1939. 

The Wheelers make their home in 
North Las Vegas where Mrs. Wheeler 
is dietitian at the Clark County Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

• • • 

"It took two years to decide that I 
liked California," writes Vernie G. 
Reagles to the Desert Magazine staff, 
"but only one trip to the desert to fall 
in love with its paste) hills and purple 
shadows.' 1 

Miss Reagles is a nurse, and when 
Desert's editors accepted her story 
"Desert Gardening Without Soil," she 
wrote: "The thrill of a lifetime — my 
first check for a magazine article." 

She was graduated from the Illinois 
training school for nurses many years 
ago, and served in France during 
World War I and later in the army of 
occupation in Germany. Since then her 
professional work has taken her to 
many states — and finally to California 
and a sojourn on the desert at Twen- 
tynine Palms. It was there she became 
acquainted with Mira Coffin and her 
chemical garden, and secured the ma- 
terial for the story which appears in 
this issue. 

"Out on the desert," she wrote, "I 
took a new lease on life and thought 
it would be fun to write of some of the 
wonderful people and the interesting 
things they do." 



fjuue Gave* Content 
foinnefrb Announced 



Readers of Desert Magazine may 
look forward to some beautiful covers 
in the months ahead — most of them 
selected from entries in the June Cover 



First prize was won by Don Ollis, 
Santa Barbara, California, with Martha 
Burleigh, Glendale, California, taking 
second place, but there were so many 
unusually good photographs submitted 
that the Contest judges chose five other 
photos for Special Merit awards. 

Don Ollis, whose name by now 
should be familiar to lovers of South- 
west photography, took first place with 
his unusual picture of a Navajo shep- 
herdess with her goats, taken in Monu- 
ment valley, Arizona. Choosing a not 
uncommon subject, Ollis with unusual 
treatment has achieved a striking 
photograph admirably suited for cover 
reproduction. He took the picture in 
May of this year with a 4x5 Speed 
Graphic, using 5" Ektar lens, Super 
XX film; 1/50 second at f.ll. 

A beautiful view of Havasu Falls, in 
Havasu canyon, Arizona, won second 
prize for Martha Burleigh. It was chos- 
en because of its composition, scenic 



beauty and adaptability for use as a 
cover illustration. Camera data: taken 
at 1:30 p.m. with Eastman Medalist 
camera; Ansco Supreme film; 1/100 
second, f . 1 1 . 

Future issues of Desert Magazine 
will also carry cover photos by those 
who earned Special Merit awards. 
They are: 

Walter Pittenger, Tucson, Arizona; 
Beauty Among Thorns. 

Nicholas N. Kozloff, San Bernar- 
dino, California; Desert Snow. 

Don Ollis, Santa Barbara, Califor- 
nia; Mojuve Asters, 

Harold O. Weight, San Diego, Cali- 
fornia; Chuckawalta. 

Don Ollis; Sunrise in Monument 
Valley. 

Some excellent photographs had to 
be passed over by the judges because 
they did not meet specified cover re- 
quirements. Some were horizontal 
prints, instead of vertical; others would 
not accommodate the Magazine's mast- 
head. 

Desert's annual cover contest will 
be held again in June of next year. 



FIRST SOCIAL SECURITY 
PAYMENTS TO INDIANS . . . 

Payment of social security benefits 
to reservation Indians, long a contro- 
versial issue in New Mexico and Ari- 
zona, has apparently been settled with 
New Mexico making the first actual 
payments and Arizona prepared to 
follow suit. 

Carrying out provisions of an agree- 
ment reached several months ago in 
Santa Fe, New Mexico's welfare de- 
partment mailed out first 100 checks 
totaling $1200. Welfare Director Mur- 
ray Hintz said the checks went to aged, 
blind or dependent children. Under 
the Santa Fe agreement, needy Indians 
have been added to New Mexico's 
welfare rolls pending passage of leg- 
islation to take care of them. The 
agreement provides that the interior 
department's Office of Indian Affairs 
is to help the Indians as much as its 
funds will permit. New Mexico and 
Arizona have agreed to supplement 
federal payments with necessary 
amounts. 

Indian office funds are exhausted 
for this fiscal year and the states are 
now meeting the deficit until new fed- 
eral funds are available, a federal se- 
curity agency official explained. How- 
ever, Welfare Commissioner Harry 



Hill of Arizona said his state cannot 
pay any Indian claims until the Indian 
service first makes its payment so that 
amount of the state contribution can 
be determined. Discrepancy in these 
two positions was not i 



TRUE OH FALSE 

Questions A re on Page 14. 

1 — False. Rattlers are sluggish when 
the weather is cold. 

2 — -False. Burros were brought to 
America by the Spaniards. 

3 — False, The ghost mining town of 
Ballarat is in California. 

4 — True. 5— True. 6— True. 

7 — False. Bright Angel trail goes 
from the South Rim to the bot- 
tom of Grand Canyon. 

8— True. 9— True. 

10 — False. The Little Colorado at 
Cameron is dry much of the year. 

1 1— True. 

12 — False. Cochise was an Apache 
chief. 

13 — False. Sangrc de Cristo moun- 
tains are in New Mexico. 

14 — True. 

15 — False. Casa Grande pueblo, now 
in ruins, was built by prehistoric 
Indians. 

16— True. 

17 — False. Azurite is a copper ore. 

18 — False. According to legend, the 
Seven Cities of Cibola were in 
New Mexico. 

19— True. 20— True. 
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Clark County, Nevada . . . 

How much is uranium ore worth? 
That is almost like asking how long is 
a piece of string, but three old-timers 
of the Gold Butte mining district in 
Clark county can give you a definite 
answer. They are being paid $2.50 a 
pound. Bill Garrett, Art Coleman and 
Bob Perkins have for some time been 
mining a uranium-bearing ore known 
as samarskite which runs 10 to 11 
per cent uranium - by far the richest 
uranium ore yet found in Nevada. 
They sell it to the Fisher Research 
Laboratories at Palo Alto, California. 
The three live on a small ranch near 
their find and mine the ore as they 
find time. There is not a large supply 
of the mineralized material. Normally 
ore this rich in uranium would bring 
from $700 to $900 a ton. But the re- 
search laboratory is paying for it at 
the rate of $5000 a ton. It is used in 
connection with the manufacture of 
Geiger counters and other equipment 
used in prospecting for and testing 
uranium ores, minerals and precious 
metals. A sample of samarskite if 
placed in direct contact with a Geiger 
counter will burn out the tube in short 
order. It is a black mineral, heavy, 
could easily be mistaken for pitch- 
blende.— Tonopah Times-Bonanza. 

• • • 



Famed Tombstone, one-time rip- 
roaring boom city of the old Wild 
West and known as "the town too 
tough to die," may witness a revival 
of mining activity. At least the famous 
old camp is due for a good going over 
by geologists and modern prospectors. 
An option has been granted Alexander 
M. McDonald, Salt Lake City, by the 
Tombstone Development company, 
owners of most of the property on 
what is known as "the hill." If geolo- 
gists' reports are encouraging, drilling 
will follow. — Tombstone Epitaph. 



Wickenburg, Arizona . . . 

A location on Calamity wash near 
Wickenburg is being considered as site 
for a proposed 200-ton ball type mill 
operating on the flotation system and 
designed to handle the full output of 
copper ore from Camp B mine on Con- 
stellation road, and also available for 
custom milling. Edward T. Webb and 
H. K. Thomas outlined their plans for 
the proposed mill at a recent meeting 
with leading business men of Wicken- 
burg, — Wickenburg Sun. 



Goldfield. Nevada . . . 

Additional copies of Albert H. 
Fay's "Glossary of the Mining and 
Mineral Industry" are now available 
for distribution by the Bureau of 
Mines. This mining dictionary contains 
some 20,000 definitions of mining 
terms — standard, technical and purely 
local terms. Copies may be obtained 
for $1.75 from: Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C— Gold- 
field News. 



Ely, Nevada . . . 

Ending 12 years of continuous un- 
derground operations, the Consolidat- 
ed Coppermines corporation at Kim- 
berly was to halt work June 30, 
according to General Manager E. J. 
O'Connor. The official said the mine is 
closing because underground opera- 
tions cannot be continued "under pres- 
ent market and operadng conditions" 
without financial loss. — The Eureka 
Sentinal. 



Bottle Mountain, Nevada . . . 

Rich manganese dioxide ore has 
been located and is being developed in 
Pershing county by Bill Parsons, well 
known miner. A sample submitted to 
a Reno assayer showed 82.5 per cent 
manganese dioxide content. The de- 
posit is located on the ridge of the 
Sonoma range between Grass valley 
and Buffalo valley, is difficult to reach. 
—Battle Mountain Scout. 



Randsburg. California . . . 

The Desert Museum at Randsburg 
is being rapidly expanded so that it is 
increasingly valuable to miners, pros- 
pectors and rockhounds. New speci- 
mens are being added continually to 
the ore collection, and new maps and 
reports are available in the reference 
library. It is claimed that both old- 
timers and inexperienced prospectors, 
as well as gem collectors, can learn 
much of practical value by visiting the 
museum . — Randsburg Times-Herald. 
• • • 

Moob, Utah . . . 

Suspended in January because of 
heavy snow, work has been resumed 
on a group of carnotite mines near 
Moab on Polar mesa. Had and Glen 
Lile are leasing the group from the 
U.S. Vanadium corporation. A road 
to the property has been opened. — 
Inyo Register. 



Tombstone, Arizona . . . 

The biggest pumping station in the 
world, installed before the turn of the 
century, was examined here recently 
by geologists of the Anaconda Copper 
company. It still is located on the 600- 
foot level of the Boom shaft, where it 
pushed to the surface as much as 
7,000,000 gallons of water in one day. 
The pumps in the Boom mine were in 
operation until 1911. The huge pump 
forced water to the surface in a 14- 
inch column. — Tombstone Epitaph. 



Farmington, New Mexico . . . 

OH development in the San Juan 
area has been climaxed with a new oil 
strike at Boundary Butte, when Eng- 
lish No. 4 hit oil at around 1 500 feet. 
Earlier in the year No. 2 encountered 
the same oil pay. No. 2 has been pro- 
ducing 50 barrels of oil daily. No. 4 
is expected to exceed this production. 
No. 3 encountered a flow of water, 
but English No. 1 is the deep test that 
developed 30 million cubic feet of 
natural gas, and is shut in awaiting 
building of a big pipe line before going 
into production. — Times Hustler. 

• • • 

Austin, Nevada . . . 

A two-stamp mill has been installed 
in Kingston canyon by Philip and 
Louis Meyer, "the mountain boys," to 
work a claim at an elevation of 8,600 
feet. They last worked the claim by 
hand two years ago, but the rock is 
hard, working it by hand is too slow to 
be profitable. The ore is free milling, 
however, and with the stamp mill they 
expect to obtain and ship gold in pay- 
ing quantities, reducing the ore on the 
spot to eliminate heavy freight costs 
which eat up profits at many mines. — 
Reese River Reveille. 



Flagstaff, Arizona . . , 

Possibilities for the finding and pro- 
duction of uranium in northern Ari- 
zona are "enormous," according to the 
state department of mineral resources. 
The department includes in the "hot" 
area: Ash Fork, Seligman, Williams, 
Flagstaff, Winslow, Holbrook and 
Kingman. A lack of state funds is re- 
tarding the development program, — 
Coconino Sun. 



Important mining industry prob- 
lems, both in the economic and legis- 
lative fields, will receive serious con- 
sideration by leaders in the metal and 
non-metal mining industries when they 
gather in Spokane, Washington, Sep- 
tember 26-28. The meeting is spon- 
sored by the American Mining Con- 
gress. 
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Aged Chief Drives Spike . . . 

MAVERICK — Apache Indian tribal 
y chief Tipah, 112 years of age, drove 

# # * £n& ^r€&€ft£ tne copper spike marking completion 

of the McNary-Maverick 67-mile rail- 



ARIZONA 
Pliocene Age Bones Found . . . 

FLAGSTAFF — Bones of pre-his- 
toric animals have been excavated in 
the white sandstone walls of Slate 
creek near Walnut Grove, southeast of 
Prescott, by members of a paleontho- 
logical expedition sponsored by the 
Museum of Northern Arizona and the 
Arizona State museum. A party of five 
under leadership of Dr. Charles A. 
Reed has uncovered bones of a small 
of camel, a primitive horse and a 
-like animal, all of Pliocene age — 
or roughly seven million years old. 
They serve to date strata formed during 
an early stage of development of the 
Colorado plateau. The site near Wal- 
nut Grove was discovered last fall by 
Robert Ray Vyne of Prescott. — Gal- 
lup Independent. 

• • * 

Novojos Ask for Priest . . . 

ST. MICHAELS — Hundreds of 
Catholic Navajos and other Indians 
settled along the Colorado river are 
pleading for a brown-robed priest to 
live among them. A letter to the su- 
perior of the Franciscan Navajo mis- 
sion at St. Michael said in part: "Some 
of us have been here for two years 
without attending church. We feel an 
urgent need for our religion. We beg 
you to do everything you can to send 
us a priest." It is impossible at the 
present time to fill the request, Fran- 
ciscan missionaries say. "We simply 
do not have enough padres to keep 
abreast of increasing demands on this 
30,000-square mile (Navajo) reserva- 
tion," said the Rev. Elmer Von Hagel, 
O.F.M.— Gallup Independent. 



Lifting Liquor Ban Decried . . . 

WTNSLOW — Removal of the ban 
on liquor sales to Indians would be 
"almost criminal in nature," in the 
opinion of Roman Hubbell, Indian 
trader in the Navajo country. Hubbell 
has written to Albert A. Grorud, spe- 
cial assistant to the senate committee 
on interior and insular affairs, asking 
that the committee reconsider its ap- 
proval of prohibition repeal. He said 
he considered the committee's action 
"so serious a mistake it should be re- 
scinded." The senate committee re- 
cently approved a measure which would 
remove the ban on sale of liquor to 
Indians off the reservation, but would 
retain liquor prohibition within reser- 
vation boundaries.— -Gallup Independ- 
ent. 



Ruins Pre-Date Corona do . . . 

BENSON — Believed by many arche- 
ologists to be the Southwest's oldest 
mission, Quiburi mission about nine 
miles from Tombstone is to be marked 
by the Tombstone chamber of com- 
merce. Recent excavations by the Ful- 
ton Foundation of Texas Canyon and 
independent researchers have laid bare 
ancient walls and foundations that pre- 
date Coronado's explorations of Ari- 
zona. When the earlier Spanish expedi- 
tion into Arizona was made in 1539 by 
Fray Marcos de Niza, he found the 
area just west of Bisbee settled by 
friendly agricultural Indians of the 
Sobaijuri tribe. These people built cozy 
homes by excavating shallow cellars 
and thatching them with ocotillo wands 
and bear grass. They farmed along the 
river and at the mouths of canyons, 
gathered mesquite beans and edible 
acorns of the white oak. Pottery shards 
are still found in abundance in this 
area. Their city was called Quiburi, was 
located on a hill above the San Pedro 
river three miles north of Fairbank. 
Built of adobe, the city covered a hun- 
dred acres and was protected by a wall. 
The Sobaijuri Indians accepted Chris- 
tianity and built a mission for Spanish 
missionaries. Later these peaceful In- 
dians were wiped out by the Arivaipa 
band of Apaches, their city was razed, 
their farms laid waste. But the ruins of 
ancient Quiburi can now be visited.— 
San Pedro Valley News. 



road. Chief Tipah was a soldier in the 
seventh cavalry under General Crook 
in the Indian wars of 1860-70. The 
town of Maverick, logging community 
in the White mountains of Arizona, is 
in the heart of the country which was 
once "no man's land" during the wars 
with the Apaches in the last three de- 
cades of the nineteenth century. — 
Coconino Sun. 

• mm 

Chee Dodge Grave Marked . . . 

ST. MICHAEL'S — Franciscan 
Fathers at this key Catholic Navajo 
mission have placed double-markers 
over the grave of the late Henry Chee 
Dodge, renowned Navajo tribal leader 
buried at nearby Government ceme- 
tery. The gray granite monuments are 
inscribed in English and Navajo. Chee 
Dodge was 86 years old when he died 
January 7, 1947. A man of unusual 
personality and powerful leadership, 
he was acknowledged as the dominant 
influence in the widely-scattered Nava- 
jo tribe. Although the Navajo recog- 
nize no chiefs, he was called "Chief 
or "Headman." — Gallup Independent, 
m m m 

Ft Huachuca Gets Buffalo . . . 

COCHISE COUNTY— One hundred 
thirteen buffalo have been moved from 
House rock valley, north of the Grand 
Canyon, to Ft. Huachuca in Co- 
chise county by the Arizona game and 
fish commission. Roundup of the buf- 
falo was directed by Ranger Super- 
visor Ralph Morrow, Douglas.— Mo- 
jave County Miner. 



HERE'S MORE HOUSE 

FOR YOUR MONEY 



■ ■ 
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Coll for Estimates — Plans Available 

Investigate now. Year 'round comfort, low 
heating costs. Cool in summer. Low cost 
maintenance. Build with "Precision Built" 
concrete, pumice and red cinder blocks. Desert 
cinder blocks for desert homes. 

TRANSIT MIXED CONCRETE CO. 
3464 E. Foothill Blvd., Pasadena 8, California 
HYcm 1-6329 Atlantic 2-5104 
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INDIAN GOODS 

AUTHENTIC INDIAN Music Recordings. Plains 
and Southwestern tribes. Fine for collectors 
and anthropologists. Made in the field with 
natural surroundings. Send three cent stamp 
for complete list. Russell C. Mosby, 510 W. 
Oklahoma Ave., Anadarko, Oklahoma. 

FOUR VERY FINE ancient Indian Arrowheads, 
il.00; 4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 
1 ancient stone tomahawk, SI. HO; 2 flint skin- 
ning knives, $1.00; 1 Isrge flint hoe, $1.00'. 2 
spearheads, $1.00; 10 arrowheads from 10 
states, $1.00; 20 damaged arrowheads, $1.00; 
10 fish scalers, $1.00; 10 hide scrapers. $1.00: 
4 perfect saw edged arrowheads. $1.00. The 
above 11 offers $10, postpaid. List free. 
Leers, Kirby, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE— Indian mortals and . 
aonable. A. R. Klcmm, r.O. Box 11. 
San Luis Obispo Co., California. 

DEAR CUSTOMERS; Sorry we have no catalog. 
Because we handle Indian Artifacts and each 
piece is distinctive, cost would be prohibitive. 
We have lots of old and new rugs, baskets, 
Jewelry and ceremonial things. Plenty of 
rocks and minerals, gold specimens and nug- 
gets. We also have Chlmayo blankets, coats 
and purses. We will be glad to ship. Teil us 
what you want and send the monev. Daniel's 
Trading Post, 401 W. Foothill Blvd., Fontana. 
California. 

HAND MADE MOCCASINS — Soft Indian "buck- 
tan" leather trimmed with unborn calf vamps, 
nickel silver concha. Insoles of genuine wool 
shearings. Made for indoor and outdoor wear. 
Will outwear ordinary shoes. All sizes and 
widths, women's 4 to 9, $5.95. Men's sizes 
6 to 12, $6.95. Sent prepaid, cash with order. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 
Mohave Gem Shop, 444 Ueale St., Kingman. 
Arizona. 



BOOKS —MAGAZINES 

MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS for all publica- 
tions at publishers' prices. Courteous, prompt 
service. F. G. Voltmer, 10211 Seabury Lane. 
Los Angeles 24, California. 

BOOK OF CACTI for the amateur collector. 
Describes and classifies over 500 varieties, 
over 200 photographs. Subjects on care, their 
culture, how to plant in rock gardens and 
pots. Sent postpaid $1,00. Discount to dealers. 

L U n bU A^o d nlo by Te M X as N ° WOtny ' ^ 

URANIUM PROSPECTOR'S Handbook. $1.00; 
non-technical, complete. Dept. T., Craft- 
Connor Publishing Co., 601 S. Vermont, Los 
Angeles 5. California. 

BOOKFINDERS— Scarce, out of print, unusual 
books quickly supplied. Send wants. Clifton, 
Box 1377d, Beverly Hills, California. 

PALM SPRINGS In midsummer. Articles, pic- 
tures. In the smart "Midsummer Villager," 
45c pp. Villager Magazine, Palm Springs, Calif. 

PALM SPRINGS Annual Pictorial. Beautiful 
desert pictures. On desert newsstands 35c, 
by mail 45c, Villager Magazine, Palm Springs, 
California. 

PANNING GOLD — Another hobby for Rock- 
hounda and Desert Roamers. Know how to 
pan gold, whore to look for It and be able to 
recognize valuable quartz ledges. The places 
you go are where rich virgin ground Is found. 
Two Instruction booklets 25c or send your 
name for free literature and catalogue of 
mining books and supplies for beginners. 
Old Prospector. Box 21B257, Dutch Flat. 
California. 

GREAT SALT LAKE. PAST AND PRESENT. 
42 pages, accurate, authentic, illustrated. 50c 
postpaid. David E. Miller, Annex 129, Univer- 
sity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

WANT COPY of "Lovelock Cave" 

H. I F OU ilegL yt 704 h W 6 sTxth' St., 3 Reno, NevVdi: 

OUTDOOR RAMBLER— You'll enjoy every Issue 
of this western desert publication. 2 years 
$1.00; 80c year; 15c copy. Outdoor Rambler. 
Box 1B2. Carson City. Nevada. 

TRUE VERSION of "Spanish Gold and Lost 
Dutchman." Latest booklet. Informative and 
different. $1.00. Ludwig G. Rosecrans. Star 
Route, Mesa. Arizona. 



"GOLD PANNING FOR PROFIT." Healthy out- 
door hobby. Beginners' big illustrated instruc- 
tion book — Sl.OO. Miners' gold pans, $2.00. 
Prospectors' powerful magnifying glass, $1.00. 
Package black sand and real gold. $1.00. 
Desert Jim. 627 Lillian, Stockton, California. 

MISCELLANEOUS 



SILVERY DESERT HOLLY PLANTS. One d 
each postpaid. Greasewood Greenhouses. 
Barslow. California. 



KODACHROMES ON APPROVAL. Don't be dis- 
appointed, see what you are getting. Wild life, 
scenes, sunsets, archaeological and geological 
subjects. Mesa Verde. Colorado Springs, Sierra 
Nevada, Glacier, Grand Canyon, Yellowstone. 
Tetons. Bryce, Banff, Alaska. Arizona and 
New Mexico. Just name area desired and we 
will send selection. Douglas Whiteside, 
Yosemite. California. 

CACTI AND SUCCULENTS — From the deserts 
of the world. Don-Rita brand. By appointment 
only. Write us your needs and we will try to 
help you. Michael Donnelly Cacti Gardens, 334 
Lowell St., Daly City. California. 

LEARN the profitable Jewelry and goldsmtthing 
at home. Simplified course teaches 
■ designing, manufacture and repairing; 
etc. Gemcrafters, Dept. F.. Kalls- 



FREO AND JESSIE PORTER welcome you to 
the "Pow-Wow" Trading Post, Yermo, 14 
miles east of Barstow, Highway 91. Rocks! 
Rocks! Rocks! Rocks In the rough, slabbed, 
preforms and cabochons. Fluorescent and rare 
specimens. Caledonite. Linerlte. Benltolte, 
Neptunite and many others. Sec your own 
cut. Gifts and Souvenirs. 

LADY GODIVA "The World's Finest Beautlfier." 
For women who wish to become beautiful, for 
women who wish to remain beautiful. An 
outstanding desert cream. For information 
write or call Lola Barnes, 963 No. Oakland, 
Pasadena 6, Calif, or phone SYcamore 4-2378. 

COLOR SLIDES— Travel. Nature. Geology, etc. 
Free list (with sample 30c, three for dollar). 
Kelly D. Choda, Box 5, Los Alamos, New 
Mexico. 

KARAKULS — Producers of Persian Lamb fur 
are easy to raise, adaptable to any climate 

Addis Kelley. 4637 




RAFFIACRAFT — An easy, profitable pastime. 
Supplies, Instructions and sample, $2.00. 
Malik, Carson City, Nevada. 

BROKEN? Eyeglass frames expertly welded 
$1.00. return postage paid. Your risk. K. L. 
Cory, 4051 Cartwrlght Ave., No. Hollywood, 
California, 

20 OLD WESTERN outlaw photos, $1.00. 20 dif- 
ferent Old West, Pioneer, etc. photos, $1.00. 
10 different battle of Wounded Knee 50c. 
5 different Lincoln 25c. Lists 5c. Vernon Lem- 
ley Store. 302 Dallas Ave., Meno, Arkansas. 

"PIIOSPECTOH'S FEET ITCH": Prospectfe, 
trained In mineralogy anil geology, desires a 
salary grubstake for a six months' or u year's 
prospecting expedition, into the more remote 
and Isolated sections of Arizona, in search of 
"Uranium and other valuable minerals. Am 
equipped with a Jeep and all necessary ma- 
terials. Not a promoter or a crackpot, and 
am willing and able to work. Best of refer- 
ences. Correspondence invited. 1 sincerely be- 
lieve that 1 can make some real money for 
my backer and myself. No triflcrs please! 
Address Box II, Desert Magazine. 

EVER HAVE A NOVEL written at your ranch? 
Here's your chance. Experienced writer seek- 
ing respite from magazine work needs peace- 
ful surroundings for himself, wife and small 
son while he completes a new book. Offers 
part-time services for his keep. Could you 
help? Wrilo Ilux 1'. Desert Magazine. 

PURPLE GLASS, Desert Sun-Colored, from 
antique windows. 1000 pieces for sale. 4"x4" 
squares, 4 for $1.00, postage extra. McShan's 
Gem Shop. Box 22, Needles, California. 



Horses for the Catching . . . 

PHOENIX — All the horses you 
want are yours if you'll just go to 
Arizona and catch them. In Mohave 
county, northeast of Phoenix, cattle- 
men are complaining that wild horses 
tear down fences, mess up water holes, 
paw salt licks to pieces, eat off stand- 
ing feed as fast as it comes up. But 
don't be misled by romantic stories of 
beautiful wild stallions. Most of the 
wild "horses have in-bred for so long 
that they have very little color or con- 
formation. 

• • • 

Petrified Forest Schedule . . . 

HOL BROOK — Number of hours 
during which Petrified Forest National 
Monument will be open daily to visi- 
tors has been increased to 13, it is an- 
nounced by Thomas E. Whitcraft, 
superintendent. Gates open at 6:30 
a.m., close at 7:30 p.m. Because dis- 
tance between "gates is 14 miles, visi- 
tors are not permitted to enter the 
Monument after 7:00 o'clock. 



WILLIAMS— At the age of 70 years, 
Ernest W. Ensor, who arrived at Grand 
Canyon National park a quarter of a 
century ago, has retired from the Na- 
tional Park service. He is known par- 
ticularly for his trail building and road 
building.— The Williams News. 



REAL ESTATE 

LIVE ON A BEAUTIFUL San Juan Island. 50 
acres, 1600 feet sandy, secluded beach. You 
can move right In. House furnished. Price 
$11,500, easy terms. Ray Tlberghlen, Waldron 
Island, San Juan County, Washington. 

TO LEASE FOR DRILLING— Potential Borax 
land. Sec. 35, T. 11 Hi R. 7 W., S. B. B. & M. 
Five miles from Boron. V* ml. from Kramer. 
Good terms. 1700 51st St., Sacramento 16, 
California. 

KOR SALE— Mountain cabin, located in Night- 
ingale's off the Pines-to-Palms highway, on 2 
acres of ground. Elevation 4000 feet, plenty 
of pinvon nut trees. Has toilet, shower, bu- 
tane lights and stove. Completely furnished. 
Full price $7500. Terms can he arranged. 
Owner, Maury Tazny, Phone 7342, 1001 S. 
Palm Canyon drive, Palm Springs. California. 

FOR SALE — One acre young lleglet Noor dates 
with new two-room house, located near 100 
Palms. Full price $2500. Write Ronald L. 
Johnson. Thermal. California. 

HARE BARGAIN — 10 acres, fronting Htway 
60-7O-S0-89 in the heart of fast growing 
SUPERSTITION VILLAGE thealth resort I. 
485 feet from Main Street, only $1,500. 14 
miles east of Mesa, second largest city in 
Arizona. Magnificent view of Superstition 
Mountain with Its lost Old Dutchman's fabu- 
lous gold mine. Qulen sabe? . , . Ready for 
immediate subdividing or anything else. 
Water line is In already. 1!I0 feet from busi- 
ness center, now being built. Also new, small 
but nicely built bungalow $1,975. It's a steal. 
Must sell. Subdivision. Superstition 

DESERT CLIMATE — Twenty-two acres wonder- 
ful producing soil, eighteen acre water right, 
within two miles progressive town, by main 
government canal. Surveyed for retevellng, 
two-room insulated house with new lumber 
on ground for expanding to seven rooms, 
root cellar, pump house with electric pump, 
best of drinking water, electric range, oil 
heat, telephone, near school bus. Owner leav- 
ing United States will sacrifice for $4500 cash 
as stands. Industrial Electric Company. 
Fallon. Nevada. 
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Hazardous Colorado Voyage . , . 

GRAND CANYON — A party of 
five Californians has made the first 
motorboat downstream trip on the 
Colorado river from Lee's Ferry to 
Lake Mead. The group successfully ran 
dangerous Lava falls rapids, considered 
one of the toughest obstacles in the 
240-mile trip through the Grand Can- 
yon. Making the trip in an 18-foot 
modified Higgins-style boat were: Ed- 
ward Hudson Sr. and Edward Jr., Paso 
Robles; Otis Marston and Bestor Rob- 
inson, Oakland; Wilson Taylor, Berke- 
ley. — Yuma Daily Sun. 

• a a 

Desert Safer for President . . . 

WASHINGTON — Believing that 
enemy atom bombs will destroy Wash- 
ington and other key cities in event of 
war, a jittery New Yorker has demand- 
ed that the president be moved to Ari- 
zona. Other government departments 
should be moved to equally "safe" 
areas, Richard Knaust wrote in a letter 
to congress. — Yuma Daily Sun. 

• • • 

CALIFORNIA 
Looting of Joshuas Halted . . . 

YERMO — Wholesale carting off of 
Joshua trees and cacti by the truck- 
loads, to be sold for landscaping across 
the mountains on the coast, has been 
halted by protests of the Desert cham- 
ber of commerce. This organization 
is composed of delegates representing 
scattered chambers throughout the 
desert area. This group also was suc- 
cessful in putting a stop to dumping 
of Los Angeles garbage in the Mojave 
desert.— Barstow Printer-Review. 

• • • 

Desert Village Tries Siesta . . . 

PALM SPRINGS— A time-honored 
Latin-American custom — the after- 
noon siesta — has been adopted by re- 
tail merchants in the famed desert re- 
sort of Palm Springs. If you visit Palm 
Springs this summer prior to opening 
of the fall season, you will find virtu- 
ally every store and business establish- 
ment closed from 2:00 to 4:00 o'clock 
in the afternoon. This innovation in 
Palm Springs was proposed by the Re- 
tail Merchants association. Leo Baker 
is president, reports response to the 
plan has been excellent. — The Desert 
Sun. 

• • • 

Death Valley Centennial Pageant . . . 

R ANDSBURG — Another step to- 
ward staging of the proposed Death 
Valley Centennial pageant this Novem- 
ber 19 has been taken by the Death 
Valley '49ers, Inc. The group's pro- 
duction committee has been authorized 
to contract with a nationally-known 
composer for creation of a symphony, 
the Death Valley suite.— The Times- 
Herald. 



'Dud War' Waged in Desert . . . 

INDIO — Four years after cessation 
of hostilities in World War It, a quiet 
but deadly "dud" war is being waged 
within the 9,000,000-acre confines of 
the California-Arizona maneuver area. 
It is a battle against uncxploded mis- 
siles of many types, fired during the 
war in the desert region bordered by 
Yuma, Indio, Twentynine Palms, Bar- 
stow, Needles, Wickenburg and Gila 
Bend. Demolition crews of the Los 
Angeles district engineers office, de- 
partment of the army, are in the field. 
Unexploded artillery and small arms 
ammunition, aerial bombs and rockets 
are still being found in the area — a 
menace to prospectors, tourists, live- 
stock. Persons finding missiles are 
urged to leave them alone, but mark 
the site plainly and notify authorities. 

— Indio Date Palm. 

• ■ • 

Colorful Desert Figure Dies . . . 

BORREGO SPRINGS — A con- 
firmed desert rat and resident of the 
Borrego desert for the past four de- 
cades, Alfred A. (Doc) Beatty, 78, 
has passed on. Death came June 1 to 
the former farmer and businessman 
who came to love the desert so much 
he made it his home for nearly 40 
years, Beatty had long been an inter- 
ested student of the Pegleg Smith leg- 
end, had gathered all the various ver- 
sions of the famed lost mine tale he 
could find. With Harry Oliver, Beatty 
took the lead in originating the annual 
Pegleg Smith lost mine hunt and liars' 
contest which is an annual January 1 
event at Borrego Springs. — The Desert 
Sim. 



DESERT HOfllESITES 

Fine water, excellent drainage, surfaced 
streets, electricity, natural gas, telephones, 
new school under construction — an ideal 
location where you can enfoy all today's 
conveniences in the clean atmosphere of a 
well-planned desert community. 

Lots range from $950. Write for informa- 
tion. 

PALM DESERT CORPORATION 

Palm Desert. California 



UTAH PICTURE STONE 




The Most Beautiful Stone on Earth 

— for — 

Fireplace Veneer and Hearths 

Conceded so by all who have seen a 
Fireplace job done with this Stone. 

Send dimensions for estimate. 
$7.20 sq. ft. Veneer or Hearths. Some Super 
Choice $14.40 sq. ft. Grade Included in each 
Fireplace order $100.00 or over, for center- 
pieces, etc. F.O.B. St. George. Utah. 
Send for Price List and Descriptive Folder 

UTAH SCENIC STONE CORP. 
22 E. 1st. N. Si. St. George. Utah 



ONLY ONE WORLD FAMOUS 

Merle Jean Date Shop 

Our story of "QUALITY PRODUCTS ONLY" told and retold in largest 
periodicals all over the world. Send a trial order ior THE DE LUXE 
ASSORTMENT oi finest dates and desert delicacies. 

1 pound delivered.,... $1.30 3 pounds delivered $3.50 

Order from VALERIE JEAN With Confidence 
Write for Complete Folder THERMAL, CALIFORNIA 



jirep m your car in tevei comfort 

CALIFORNIA CAR BED 

Transferable front seat unit provides 
luxurious A1RFOAM innerspring comforl: 
FOR DRIVING — as a sturdy seat. 
FOR SLEEPING— as a double bed. 
No Cmtlnijr ■ . ■ Ea sily Installed 

NEW! CUSTOM CRUISING SEAT 

Marvelous new twin front seats convert, 
ing at ii finger.! ouch to single OR double 
bed. reclining scats, or chaise tongue, 
T ran s f era b le — -a permanent investment in 
cum fori. Described in Newt week, Popular 
Science Illustrated, etc. Easily 




nffllfflftHn 



« J a S ?. instaiiptiQn CALIFORNIA CAR BED,, CO. 

2 W. 34th St., Los Angeles 43 — WrlTe for Brochure "P" 



■ Illustrated, 



Mail Order Shipments 
AN minster 3.4100 



AUGUST, 



1949 
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New Death Valley Road . . , 

TRONA — The new Trona-Death 
Valley road is now open to travel all 
the way across Panamint valley. It is 
a state highway, is oil surfaced. — 
Randsburg Times-Herald. 



NEW MEXICO 
Seek Indian Scholarships . . . 

WASHINGTON — A campaign to 
raise $1,000,000 to provide scholar- 
ships for outstanding young American 
Indians is being launched by Dr. Gaien 
Weaver, New York City, chairman of 
the race relations department of the 



LET US 

help you... 

. . . plan your next 
"Booklet, Brochure 
or Folder. 

You'll be surprised at how 
nearly we can read your mind, 
lust give us a rough idea of what 
you want, some facts to work 
with, . . . and we'll do the rest 

PRICE ESTIMATES 
GLADLY GIVEN 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION 

We can also handle your other 
printing needs. ASK US FOR 
PRICES ON — 

• Letterheads 

• Envelopes 

• Statements 

• Invoices 

• Mail Order Forms 

• Announcements 

• Invitations 

• Business Cards 

• Manifold Forms 

YOU GET THE BENEFIT OF 
OUR YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 

Desert magazine Press 

PBiras 

For the Desert Southwest 

Palm Desert, California 



American Missionary association, Con- 
gregational Christian churches. Weaver 
said matching grants will be sought 
from colleges, foundations and from 
Indian tribes to swell the amount to 
$2,000,000 or $3,000,000. That sum, 
Weaver estimates, could provide high- 
er education in the next 10 to 20 years 
for up to 400 scholastically-minded 
Indians. This group, he believes, would 
help to give the nation's 400,000 In- 
dians their proportionate share of doc- 
tors, dentists, lawyers, professors, sci- 
entists, engineers. 



New Courthouse Planned . . . 

AZTEC — After more than 45 years, 
San Juan county board of commis- 
sioners is seriously considering con- 
struction of a new courthouse to re- 
place the old one, "literally falling 
apart." — Aztec Independent Review. 

i • ■ • 

Farmington Will Have Daily . . , 

FARMINGTON — The Farmington 
Times Hustler, weekly newspaper of 
San Juan county under the same man- 
agement for the past 30 years, is to 
become a daily newspaper probably by 
August 1. Orval Ricketts and G. L. 
Butler, editor and business manager of 
the weekly for more than a quarter of 
a century, have sold to New Mexico 
Newspapers, Inc. Ricketts is to remain 
as publisher of the daily. — Times 
Hustler. 

• • ■ 

Differences Settled . . . 

GALLUP — Long-standing differ- 
ences between Texas and New Mexico 
over division of Pecos river waters 
have been settled formally with signing 
of legislation ratifying the Pecos River 
compact. The measure gives consent of 
congress to the compact and sets forth 
its provisions in detail. — Gallup Inde- 
pendent. 



DESERT 

These easy-to- insert binders are 
made especially lor Desert Mag- 
azine readers who want to pre- 
serve the maps and other travel 
information for future use. 

They open flat, and each binder 
has space for 12 magazines. 

for 




Palm Desert, Calif. 



Indian Artists Headline Fair . . . 

CARLSBAD— Pop Chalee and Ed- 
ward Lee, Indian husband-and-wife 
artist team, are headlining the South- 
western Indian entertainment in the 
Santa Fe Railway Indian village at the 
Chicago Railroad fair. The fair runs to 
October 2. Pop Chalee is a Taos In- 
dian, Edward Lee is a Navajo. They 
sing the native songs of various tribes 
to the accompaniment of tom-toms. 
Pop Chalee also enjoys international 
acclaim as an artist and muralist, is 
the only American Indian woman ar- 
tist listed in Who's Who. Edward Lee 
is a skilled wrought iron worker. — 
Eddy County News. 

m • • 
Rock Harder Than Steel . . . 

HOT SPRINGS — Discovery of a 
new rock harder than tool steel, has 
been reported near here. Ed Kraul and 
Guy M. Shockley, Albuquerque miner- 
alogists, announced the discovery. 
Shockley said the rock originally was 
sandstone, but that through the cen- 
turies hot mineral water washed out 
the sand and left the minerals. He 
said it will be valuable as an orna- 
mental stone. — Gallup Independent. 

• • • 
Want to Learn English . . . 

GALLUP— Members of the Navajo 
Tribal council have made it clear to 
Indian Commissioner John R. Nichols 
that they want the speaking and use of 
English to be emphasized in their 
schools, rather than attempting to teach 
Navajo children to read the Navajo 
language. The children can learn Nava- 
jo at home, is the contention, need to 
learn English correctly at school if 
they hope to progress. — Gallup Inde- 
pendent, 

• • • 

A bill providing that some 600,000 
acres of land in New Mexico be held 
in trust for the Pueblo Indians and 
the Canoncito Navajo group has been 
approved by the senate interior affairs 
committee. Included is the Espiritu 
Santo grant, now under jurisdiction of 
the secretary of agriculture. 

• • • 
NEVADA 

Fossil Find Investigated . . . 

TONOP AH — Importance of a re- 
ported fossil find about 20 miles east 
of Tonopah is being investigated, sam- 
ples of the huge bones have been sent 
to the Smithsonian institute and to the 
University of Nevada for classification. 
Jack Clark, miner and prospector, 
found what are believed to be prehis- 
toric bones in an area which has come 
to be called Clark's pool. Limited to a 
small area, the fossils are not widely 
exposed, are of the color and shape of 
ordinary barren rock formations until 
dug out of the bed. — Times-Bonanza. 
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Pyramid Indians Protest Bill . . . 

PYRAMID LAKE — Issuance of 
patents to settlers for lands within the 
Pyramid lake reservation, which would 
be authorized if a bill introduced by 
Senator Pat McCarran becomes law, 
is opposed by the Pyramid Lake Paiute 
Tribal council. Avery Winnemucca is 
council secretary. A resolution adopted 
by the council points out that the res- 
ervation was set aside in 1859 for the 
Paiutes, and that settlers now there 
"have trespassed" on Indian land. The 
land dispute has once gone to the su- 
preme court, the high court ruled in 
favor of the tribe. — Humboldt Star. 

• mm 
Another Use for Uranium . . . 

TONOPAH— A uranium test is be- 
ing conducted on a tomato plant by the 
Tonopah Times-Bonanza, Nye county 
weekly newspaper, which reports re- 
markable results. The newspaper terms 
the plant's growth "phenomenal," 
compares it with the growth of two 
other tomato plants which receive plain 
faucet water. Three tomato plants of 
exactly the same size were transplanted 
at the same time in the same soil. The 
plant receiving uranium water grew to 
fully twice the size of its companions — 
which were given plain every-day 
water. Stalk of the uranium tomato is 
two times thicker, leaves are larger 
and greener, buds formed extremely 
early. — Tonopah Times-Bonanza. 

• • • 

Desert Songster Dies at 20 . . . 

AUSTIN — Billy the Mockingbird, 
who for two decades had been the pet 
of Mrs. Minnie Spencer and who had 
gained fame as an imitator and lin- 
guist, is dead. This desert songster was 
captured in Smoky valley more than 
20 years ago. Billy could imitate the 
song of any wild bird he heard, learned 
also a few words adaptable to repeti- 
tion or rhyming. The early-morning 
and late-evening trills of the mocking- 
bird are a familiar sound over much of 
the Southwest. — Reese River Reveille. 

UTAH 

First Ascent of Agathla . . . 

GOULDING'S POST, MONU- 
MENT VALLEY — What is said to 
be the first successful ascent of Agath- 
la, volcanic rock landmark near the 
Utah-Arizona border, was completed 
recently by three mountain climbers. 
Ray Garner, Phoenix, Herb Conn, 
Washington, D. C, and Lee Padrick, 
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Phoenix, members of the American 
Alpine club, made the climb. They re- 
quired 25 hours for the ascent and de- 
scent, spent the night on the tiny sum- 
mit. Harry Goulding, who operates 
the Indian trading post in Monument 
valley, said the three are the first to 
scale the lofty rock. The party used 
40 pitons and one tamp-on bolt for 
protection in climbing the sheer 1100- 
foot tower which rises above a 300- 
foot talus slope. Agathla is a Navajo 
word meaning "lots of hair." It was a 
tribal custom to prepare ceremonial 
deer hides at the base of the high rock. 
— United Press. 

• • • 

More Field House Visitors . . . 

VERNAL — Attendance at the Utah 
field house of natural history in Vernal 
State park is increasing each month 
since early spring. Visitors are coming 
from virtually every state in the Union, 
10 foreign countries are represented in 
the guest list. When adequate road 
signs are placed, even more visitors 
will seek out the museum, in the 
opinion of Director G. E, Untermann. 
— Vernal Express. 

• • • 
Great Sale Lake Deeper . . . 

SALT LAKE CITY— As a result of 
above-normal precipitation, Great Salt 
Lake is now the deepest it has been in 
1 6 years. Past records show that depth 
of the lake is to a great extent depend- 
ent on the annual rainfall. Precipita- 
tion records show that Utah is now on 
the damp side of its regular weather 
cycle. — Garfield County News. 

• • • 
Tourist Traffic High . . . 

SALT LAKE CITY — Utah and 
other inter-mountain states are enjoy- 
ing tourist trade almost up to last 
year's record level, reports from busi- 
nesses and agencies indicate. Although 
visitors from the Midwest are fewer, 
many more Westerners are touring the 
West this summer. — Salt Lake Tri- 
bune. 



Historic Townsite Preserved . . . 

CEDAR CITY— Plans revealed last 
month to preserve and restore the his- 
toric townsite of "Iron Town" are be- 
ing carried out. Actual work has start- 
ed, the project is being sponsored by 
the Cedar City chapter of the Sons of 
Utah pioneers. Iron Town was in op- 
eration from 1863 to 1873. Next to 
Cedar City itself. Iron Town manu- 
factured the first iron west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. Soil standing on the site 
are a coke oven in good condition, a 
blast furnace which has been repaired, 
and an open hearth furnace which has 
to be restored. — Iron County Record. 



HEW FOLDER READY 

NOW it's LUCERNE VALLEY, high desert 
community — center of Interesting deposits, 
mountains, lakes, fishing, winter sport«. " 
are all-year homesltes, egg ranches, 
fields with back drop of majestic peaks, 
today for new folder with picture-map, free. 

ADDRESS Chamber of Commerce 
LUCERNE VALLEY, San Bernardino Co., Calif. 




28 tk Mnual 
| fater- Zribal 
Mian Ceremonial 

August 11-14, 1949 

GALLUP, NEW MEXICO 

"America's Greatest 
Indian Presentation" 

Write for Folder 
M. L. WOODARD, Secretary 
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COUNTY MAPS 



Fur School*, Hunters, Fishermen, Pabllc Offices, and Travelers 

CALIF.: with Twnshp,, Rng., Sec., Mines, Roads, Trails, Streams, Lakes, R. R., 
Rngr. Sta., Kiev., Nat. Forest, Pwr. Lines, Canals, Boundaries, etc. 

Sixes; 20x30 to 73x100 Inches 

Alameda, Alpine. Amador, Butte, Calaveras, Colusa, Contra Costa, Del Norte, El Dorado, 
Glenn, Kings. Lake, Marin, Mariposa, Merced, Napa, Nevada, Orange, Sacramento, San 
Benito, San Francisco. San Joaquin, San Mateo, Santa Clara. Santa Cruz, 
Sonoma. Stanislaus, Sutter, Ventura, Yolo, Yuba — each Si. 



Tuolumne, Santa Barbara, Plumas, Pla- 
cer, Modoc, Madera — 11. 50. 
Tulare, Tehama, Imperial— each M. 
San Diego, Mendocino, Humboldt— 

Trinity, Shasta, Mono, San Luis Obispo, 



WORLD'S MINERALS 



Fresno, Kern, Riverside — S3.&0 - t5. 
Los Angeles— SI and $3. 
Siskiyou— SI and SI. 
Inyo County, »15: E or W'A 17.S0; San 
Bernardino, 73x110, 115; No. or So. Hi 
ST.50; NW., SW., NE., or SEY«. W.T». 

Also Oregon, Idaho end Washington County Maps 

2417 Sam Pablo Avenue — T Em pie bar 2-3 870 
OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
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Murals for Field House . . . 

VERNAL — First two of a series of 
six murals depicting the prehistoric life 
of the Uinta basin and mountain area 
have been placed in the lobby of the 
field house of natural history. The 
murals illustrate the fossil life of six 
different ages, are original oil paintings 
by Ernest Untermann, 85-year-old ar- 
tist of the Uintas. All the six murals 
are to be based on fossil material which 
has been recovered in the Vernal area. 
—Vernal Express. 



'EVERYTHING FOR THE HIKER" 

SLEEPING BAGS 
AIR MATTRESSES 
SMALL TENTS 

and many other items 

VAN DEGRIFT'S HIKE HUT 

717 Wast Seventh Slreel 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIFORNIA 



Resourceful Young Wife . . . 

VERNAL — Folks who live in iso- 
lated regions of the West are usually 
resourceful. This characteristic in his 
young wife saved the life of Frank 
Jenkins Jr., 19, after a gun accident in 
which a high-powered rifle bullet shat- 
tered his arm from wrist to elbow. The 
accidental shooting occurred about 
5:00 p.m. at the Square S ranch on 
Piceance creek west of Rio Blanco, 
Colorado — 15 miles from any settle- 
ment. Mrs. Jenkins promptly applied 
a tourniquet on her husband's arm, 
drove him 15 miles on a ranch tractor 
to nearest aid. An ambulance was sum- 
moned to Meeker, picked up the in- 
jured man at 8:30, by 11:00 o'clock 
he was in the Gfenwood Springs hos- 
pital. Despite the long and rough trac- 
tor ride, the tourniquet was firmly in 
place, was not disturbed until the 
young man reached the hospital. Ex- 
cept for his wife's quick thinking and 
prompt action, young Jenkins would 
have died from loss of blood, doctors 
believe. — Vernal Express. 

• • • 

Fish Planting Program . . . 

VERNAL — Utah's fish planting pro- 
gram is in full swing, according to 
R. L. Turpin, state fish and game di- 
rector. All low and clear waters that 
can be reached are being stocked as 
fast as trucks can move to and from 
hatcheries. Tubs of fish are being car- 
ried in jeeps and by hand to remote 
streams which cannot be reached by 
truck. — Vernal Express. 

• • • 
Don't Molest Young Deer . . . 

ST. GEORGE — The apparently 
helpless and abandoned fawn you may 
chance to encounter on your summer 
vacation trip is probably not lost nor 
abandoned at all. The doe is no doubt 
hiding nearby in the brush, too fright- 
ened to show herself. So don't pick up 
the young deer and take it home. It is 
much kinder to leave it undisturbed, 
and you may rest assured that in vir- 
tually all cases mother deer will speed- 
ily return and take care of her young. 
— Washington County News, 

HOTEL MAYAN 

On U. S. Highways 80, 99 and 111 
Internationa) Four States Highway M 
Air Conditioned by Re Ir lee radon 
Rooms With or Without Bath 

FREE AUTO PARK 

Mrs. Jtmmie Beronio, Proprietor 

— Telephone 965 — 
Sixth and State El Ovum, California 



E. MAYO & ASSOCIATES 

General Contractors 
Mountain and Desert Homes 

Riverside, California 
Telephone Riverside 8B47 I I 
9370 Union Avenue Rt. 2, Box 52 S B 



REACTIONS TO MINE 
MORATORIUM ARE VARIED 

Final approval of the mine assess- 
ment moratorium bill, signed by Presi- 
dent Truman after being passed by the 
house and senate, has been welcomed 
by a majority of small claim holders 
in the Southwest, but has brought vary- 
ing reactions from leading men both 
in the industry and in government. 

The bill provides a one-year exten- 
sion — to July 1, 1950 — of the mora- 
torium on assessment work required 
by law on unpatented mining claims. 
Claimholders, under the law, are re- 
quired to do $100 worth of assessment 
work each year, but the year-to-year 
extension has been granted since de- 
pression days. The new bill also pro- 
vides that if work has already been 
done toward this year's assessment, it 
will be credited on next year's require- 
ment. 

In Washington President Truman 
said he "reluctantly" approved an- 
other one-year extension. He explained 
that "shortages which motivated past 
suspensions no longer prevail," but 
said he signed the bill to allow time for 
re-examination and revision of mining 
laws. He thinks the $100 work re- 
quirement provision is out-dated. It 
has remained unchanged since 1872. 

Senator Malone, Republican from 
the mining state of Nevada, is not 
pleased with the bill — but his reason 
for disapproval differs from that of 
President Truman. In the senator's 
opinion, extending the moratorium is 
another step in the direction of gov- 
ernment control of the mining industry. 

Miners now can obtain a patent on 
their claims after completing $500 
worth of work on each claim. They 
then become full owners. If the gov- 
ernment should take over, they would 
lose their ownership rights, Malone 
warns. 

Many claim holders in the South- 
western mining areas cheered approval 
of the legislation because, they con- 
tend, it would work a hardship in nu- 
merous cases if the extension had been 
denied and claim owners faced the 
necessity of doing their assessment 
work before July. 

On the other hand, some industry 
spokesmen have deplored the exten- 
sion on the grounds it tends to pro- 
mote delay in development of mining 
claims. Objection voiced by A. E. 
Bernard, Nevada state inspector of 
mines, is that the moratorium "is a 
great detriment to development of 
new mines." He explained that pur- 
pose of the law is to make a claim 
holder either develop his ground or 
leave it open for someone who has 
faith in the claim and will do the re- 
quired work. 



YOU WILL BE PLEASED 

With the service and quality of goods 
you will receive by ordering from the 
Hear! of the Navajo Country. 

Navajo Bugs and Saddle Blankets 
Genuine Handmade Silver Jewelry 
Set With Turquoise 
Petrified Wood and Agate Settings- 
Made by Indians 

Write Me for Prices and Description! 

E. P. WOODS 

Navajo Blankets • Indian Handicraft 
Wholesale Distributor 
FARMINGTON, NEW MEXICO 



Pinon Incense... 

Bring the delightful fragrance 
of the Pinon Forest into your 
home or office. The burner is a 
miniature model of the outdoor 
baking ovens used by prehis- 
toric Indians, and still in use in 
New Mexico pueblos. When 
the little cones of genuine pinon 
pine are burned in this tiny 
oven the aroma is a breath of 
the outdoor Southwest. 

Kills kitchen and bathroom 
odors and removes the smell of 
stale tobacco. Pueblo Indians 
bum pinon for nasal and bron- 
chial ailments. 

Burner and 15 cones.... $1.50 
Burner and 54 cones.... 2.70 
Extra cones. 36 for 1.25 

Postpaid to You 

DESERT CRAFTS SHOP 

Palm Desert. California 
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EAST BAY MINERAL SOCIETY 
INSTALLS NEW OFFICERS 

Members of the East Bay Mineral society 
gathered at the Park Boulevard club house. 
Oakland, California, June 4, to enjoy the 
annual banquet and witness the installation 
of officers for the 1949-50 term. New offi- 
cers are: Gerould H. Smith, president; W. C. 
LaRuc, vice president; Scott Williams and 
David Origsby, secretary; Norman Lemkau, 
treasurer: Ernest M, Stone, director; Gordon 
White, corresponding secretary; Mrs. Vadis 
Kilker, librarian. Retiring president Millard 
V. Moore presented to each of his fellow 
officers a fine mineral gift in token of his 
appreciation of their cooperation during the 
term. Displays of lapidary art, minerals, 
micromounts. cabochons, slabs and faceted 
gems were exhibited. 

• • ■ 

"STAUROLITE" WINNING TITLE 
FOR SOCIETY'S NEW BULLETIN 

At the annual dinner of the Orange Belt 
Mineral society, held at the Derby House, 
Col ton. Dr. Fox was re-elected president. 
Other officers were elected as follows: H. H. 
Brannan Jr., vice president; Mrs, A. B. 
Cyrop. treasurer; Major C. T. Kennedy, 
federation director; Floyd G. Mortimer, 
secretary; 1. V. Graham, J. C. Filer, Ken- 
neth Garner, Frederick Gros, directors. 
President Fox was presented with a gavel 
made of desert wood by R. D. Fuller. H. H. 
Brannan Jr. was winner of the bulletin 
contest, submitting the title "Staurolite." 

The Orange Belt Mineralogical society 
was organized in 1931-32. In keeping with 
the early Spanish Missions tradition and 
history of the Citrus Belt area, a Society 
emblem was chosen, Recommended by a 
committee and adopted was the right-angle- 
twinned staurolite — sometimes called the 
fairy cross stone. 

• • • 

The average prospector eagerly searches 
for outcroppings or color when in the field, 
but Dr. John Herman opened an entirely 
new ' method to rockhounds when he in- 
formed members of the Pacific Mineral 
society how to "Prospect for Minerals by 
Plant and Animal Life" at the June meeting. 
Dr. Herman related interesting facts rela- 
tive to condition of cattle, color of flowers, 
and vegetation growth and mineral content 
of soil. He suggested thai rockhounds ob- 
serve mother nature more closely. 

• • > 

An informative lecture on the topography, 
mineralogy and peoples of the Southwest 
was illustrated with pictures by E. Goff 
Cooke at a meeting of the Chicago Rocks 
and Minerals society. Miss Gloria Johnson 
was scheduled to narrate on "Two Girls 
Drive to Alaska" at the June meeting. Miss 
Johnson planned to show movies of the 
trip. Another feature of the June meeting 
was to be the annual election of officers. 



June meeting of the San Jose Lapidary 
society was to be held at the De Anza 
hotel. Final plans for display at the Sacra- 
mento convention were to be made. Newly 
elected club officers are: Norman H. Pen- 
dleton, president; Arthur Maudens, vice 
president; Lloyd G. Mabie, secretary; David 
J. Bunidge, treasurer. Monthly field trip 
was to Horse canyon. 





VACATION TIME ! 

We advised you: — 

Toke portable Lapidary Equipment with you. 
Wi> now advise you; — 

This Hhop will he etosed all of 
ftTIiY AND AUGUST 
(We are taking Highland Park Unit with us) 
S I GEM AND MINERAL HHOP 
tiil-Jl Foothill Bird. TlijiiUKii, California 



GORDON'S 



GEM AND MINERAL SUPPLIES 



"Dependable Lapidary Equipment" 
Write for Our Price List 



I8S0 C, PACIFIC COAST HIGHWAY 

I.ONO BEACH 6, CALIFORNIA 



1WTILE RAINBOW DIAMONDS 

RTJTLLE IS THE GEM OF THE HOUR — IT IS NOW A REALITY 

Aller years of experiments, synlhetic Rutile is now available in cut gems of unbe- 
lievable beauty. This magnificent substance has been given the name of "T1TAN1A." 

"TITANIA" IS INDEED "QUEEN OF ALL GEMS" 

TITANIA LOOKS LIKE WHAT MOST PEOPLE THINK A DIAMOND SHOULD LOOK 
LIKE. Il is a warm, colorful, exciting, and desirable gem. This gem is far more beautiful 
than the diamond. When viewed with proper lighting every facet will reflect all ihe 
colors of Ihe spectrum. Because of this, one of our customers wrote to tell us how pleased 
Ihey were with their beautiful new RAINBOW DIAMOND. 

TITANIA MUST BE PROPERLY CUT 

We are VERY PROUD of the FINE QUALITY GEMS produced by our cutlers. 
NO SALE IS FINAL unless you are perfectly satisfied with the cut gem you purchase 
from GREIGER'S. We will mount TITANIA GEMS In any type mounting and GUARANTEE 
A PERFECT JOB. 

"THE STORY OF RUTILE RAINBOW DIAMONDS" 

is a pamphlet which is sent free upon request. It gives all Ihe facts aboul this 
AMAZING NEW GEM. The colors range from almost colorless to a light canary diamond 
color. Then there are occasional blue green gems and other odd colors for the connoisseur 
of rarities. 

TITANIA GEMS are priced at — 

$12.50 lor small sizes of V* carat or less 

$15.00 per stone for gems of 85/100 carats to I 1/5 carats 

$12.50 per carat for gems of IVt carats to 3V4 carats 

$40.00 for any stone of 3V* carats to 4 carats 

$10.00 per carat for any gem of 4 carats or larger 

Above prices are lor round brilliant cut gems 
ENTIRE BOULES OF RUTILE ARE PRICED AT 75c PER CARAT 
SAWED SECTIONS ARE PRICED AT 85c TO $1.00 PER CARAT 
Add 20% Federal Tax lo above prices. Residents of California also add 
2 Vl % State Sales Tax 

BE THE FIRST IN YOUR COMMUNITY TO OWN ONE OF THESE 
BEAUTIFUL NEW RUTILE OR TITANIA RAINBOW DIAMONDS 
DEALERS' INQUIRIES SOLICITED 

Everyone io whom you show this new gem will wish to purchase one of them. Send 
for details of our discount plan that will permit you to own one of these new gems at 
no cost to you. You merely sell several lo your friends and Ihe discount you earn will 
pay for yours. We can mount these in beautiful gold earrings, rings, brooches, 
pendants, etc. 

OUR STORE WILL BE CLOSED TO ALL DROP-IN TRADE DURING THE 
MONTHS OF JUNE, JULY AND AUGUST. 1949 
Mail, phone* and telegraphic orders will be promptly filled by our regular staff 




1633 EAST WALNUT STREET 
PASADENA 4, CALIFORNIA. 
PHONE Sr:6-6423 

OPEN ON FRIDAY AND SATURDAY ONLY O:30AM-5:3OPM- 
MONDAY THRU THURSDAY OPEN 0Y APPOINTMENT ONLY 
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GEM MART 



ADVERTISING RATE 
8c a Word . . . Minimum 11.00 



THE DESERT RAT'S NEST: Micro-mounts, Gem 
Sand. Emerald. Ruby, Sapphire, Zircon, Topaz. 
Touramallne, Kunzlte, Apatite, Garnet, Epl- 
dote, Sheelite, Beryl, Chrysocolla, Chryso- 
■beryl. Peridot, unmounted for shipping, all 
fur 510.00. Plume, Saganlte, Moss Agates, 
Tiger s Eve slices, mixed Agate slabs. Saga- 
nlte nodules, 10 lbs. cabinet specimens, all 
different $10.00. Address P. O. Box 1123. or 
see Kizcrs Filling Station, 101 &. F Sts.. 
Enclnltas. California. 



AUSTRALIAN 
OPALS 

Beautiful specimens, scintillating colors. 

Direct from Australian Opal Fields. 

Specimens SO Cents 

Polished Gems irom SI, 00 

Immediate despatch guaranieed . 

AUSTRALIAN GEM 4 IEWELRY 
EXPORTERS 
ee 

Australia 




Make Held trips profitable — Ilnd 
now deposits In the field — see 
added beauty In jour mineral col- 
lection miller Ultra Violet light... 

t of i lie nses of 




Before you Buy Any lapipary 

CATALOG- 



SI pBj^s packed -full of helpful Lapidary Inst- 
ructions... Should be inevery rock nuts library. 
Hfcf complete inforrnarlononthe -fetnaas 
Hill^uisr lineof Ldpidary ^apmenf- nvfudvtaj 
Hiilc|uiirCorabattUpUniK,Hil((niisf 16'Kbclt Saw, ' 
H.Hquisr Trim Saw, Hilkjuist 4ufo Feed, Mln/mh 
GemDrill & KoleSdw, Hillcutref-Tacetor; tliiltyii'st 
Drum Sanders S (Jillq,ui»f Diamond Saws 



j? * / Send HOW to 

Japiamij equipment co. 

VW5 W. f9 ST. •SEATTLE 7, WASH. 

'WfO/vi lAUfESTMtGRS Of Fine tAPIOAXY ffWfitfW" 



GOOD CUTTING MATERIAL— Agates. Jasper. 
Agatlied Wood, etc. 5 lbs. $3.50: 10 sq. in. 
S2.00. Larger amounts at reduced rates. 
Nevada Turquoise, good color. 20 cents carat 
up. Rough Turquoise to cut, S1.50 per oz. 
and up. Cutting, polishing and silver work 
done. Free Hat cutting materials, minerals. 

MINERAL SETS — 24 Colorful Mir 
fiedl in lxl compartments — ] 



(Identl- 

L'JI W. Wllipni liiicuui J-OSLH* 

$3.50 Prospector's Set of 50 Minerals i menu- 
fled) In IxJ compartments In cloth reinforced 
sturdy cartons. Postage paid $5.75. Elliott's 
Gem Shop. 26 Jergins Arcade. Long Beach 2, 
California. 

CLOSING OUT most of 15 tons of rough, uncut 
Petrified Wood, Jasper, Agate, Geodes. Will 
give a discount of $3.00 from the regular price 
to those buying 50 lbs. or more. First come 
first served for choice pieces. Swisher's Rock 
"-velty Shop, 471B S. Hoover, Los An- 



WHLN YOU TRAVEL Sixty-Six Hlghwav, slop 
at Boodle's place, one mile west of Galena. 
Kansas. Thousands of fine minerals, Indian 
relics. Dealers Welcome. No mail 
please. Boodle Lane. Box 331, Galena, 

MINERAL SPECIMENS, slabs or material by 
the pound for cutting and polishing. RX Units, 
Felker Di-Met and Carborundum Saw Blades. 
Carborundum wheels Cerium Oxide. Mount- 
ings. Approval selection sent upon request. 
Vou are welcome. A. L. Jarvfs. Route 2, Box 
350, Watsonville, California, on Salinas High- 
way. 

BEAUTIFUL SPECIMEN of Treinollte. These 
specimens are solid fans of hair crystals, one 
fan interlocked with another. This is n new 
find. S1.00, $2.00, $5.(10 and $10.00 sizes. Trv 
one and be pleased. Jack the Rockhound, P.O. 
Mox 8G. Carbondale, Colo. 

FIFTY MINERAL SPECIMENS, %-tn. or over, 
boxed, identified, described, mounted. Post- 
paid $4.00. Old Prospector, Box 2113258, Dutch 
Flat, California. 

SEND ME three specimens and $1.00 and I'll 
send you fifteen, including Dinosaur Bone, 
Uranium. Montana Agate. Turquoise. Postage 
on 10 lbs. Please. Big Timber Agate Shop. 
840 River St.. Missoula, Montana. 

BECAUSE OF critical Illness of owner, must 
sell immediately, one of the finest Rock Shops 
in the business, stock and equipment com- 
plete: showcases and solid gold and sliver 
Jewelry stock If desired. Living quarters, 
reasonable rate, available on lease. Want 
trailer and cash. Write to Martin's Mineral 
Mart, Rt. 2 Box 14, Gilrov, California, "on 
Highway 101." 

WANTED — Cutting material, mineral speci- 
mens, Indian Jewelry, Turquoise, scenic 
wood. Opal, lapidary equipment, etc. In 
exchange for any of the following: Hlghlv 
bred registered Cocker Spaniels, all colors 
Including Silvers and Platinums. Peonies, 
Perennials, ornamental evergreens, also a 
few well located 5-acre tracts, close to and 
between lakes, and adjacent to U.S. highwav 
and Outdoor Theatre here In the heart of 
Minnesota's lake region and Paul Bunyan's 
playground. Write for descriptive photo leaf- 
let. Sky-Blue- Waters Kennels, Bralnerd, Minn. 

SANDSPIKE SPECIAL! Large. $1 each; small, 
2 for $1. postpaid. See July Desert Magazine 
for Sandspike story. The6e are not from 
Signal Mountain, but are same formation. 
Kids call 'em "Ice Cream Cone Rocks." 
McShan's Gem Shop. Uox 22, Needles, Calif. 

FLUORESCENT TURITELLA. cut slabs 3x3x%, 
$1.00, paperweights, exclusive patterns, let- 
ter openers. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Clay Ledbetter, Stone-Craft, 2126 
McKenzle, Waco. Texas. 

PETRIFIED ROOT, Jasper. Travertine, Agate 
and others, assorted or your choice, slabs 
$3.50 per pound, postpaid. M. McDonald, 201 
89 Morndo, Ontario. Callfornla. 

NEW FIND — Obsidian round eggs, good colors, 
5 ills., $3.50. prepaid. Selling silver shop at 
inventory price, take trailer house in pay- 
ment. Reason, rheumatism. Located on High- 
way 40. L. A. Hansen, 1505 E. Fourth St., 
Reno, Nevada. 

BEAUTIFUL ARIZONA Variegated Agate, large 
slice. $1.50, three slices, $4.00. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Chas. Hill, Cave Creek, Arizona. 

PLUME, BANDED and Moss Agate for sale at 
Ranch. Write or come. J. A. Anderson, Box 
182, Alpine. Texas. 



BEAUTIFUL BLUE copper Jewelry rock, 1 to 2 
Inch pieces. 1 lb.. $1.10; 2 lbs., $2.00; postpaid. 
Four kinds gem rock same prices. San Jacinto 
Trading Post, San Jacinto, California. 

FINE CUTTING TURQUOISE— Good quality. 
S2.00: high grade. $3.00; extra quality. $4.00 
to S5.00 per ounce. E. P Woods, Farming- 
ton. New Mexico. 

BEAUTIFUL AUSTRALIAN Opal Cabs, 10x8— 
$3.00 to $7.20. 12x10— $4.80 to $9.00. Opal 
rough for cutting $1,20 and $2.00. Ace Lapi- 
dary, Box 67, Jamaica, New York. 

BRAZILIAN AGATE, Specimen pieces, also good 
for coloring. $1.00 a pound. Pieces run from 
one to ten pounds each. Black Onyx Blanka, 
16x12 and 14x12 size— $2.50 dozen. Mail orders 
filled promptly. JUC11EM BROTHERS, 315 W. 
Fifth St.. Los Angeles 13, California. 

FIRE OPAL — We are now specializing In all 
grades of Australian cutting fire opal. We 
stock this lovely opal In all price ranges. 
Also cutting material and specimens. No mall 
orders. West Coast Mineral Co., 1400 Haci- 
enda Blvd. (Stale Highway 39), La Habra 
Heights, California. 

1 BEAUTIFUL COLORADO Calclte In Sand 
Stone, fluorescent, $1.00. I beautiful specimen 
of Silver ore. Colorado $1.00- Ask for special 
list of Colorado specimens now in. Jack The 
Rock Hound, P.O. Box 86, Carbondale, Colo. 

TEXAS AGATES — Five pounds selected from 
all locations. Including plume, Iris, fortifica- 
tion, scenic, opal assortment, etc., postpaid. 
$5.00. Visit. 20 tons to select from at 25c 
per pound. El Paso Rock and Lapidary Sup- 
ply. 2401 Pittsburg St.. EI Paso. Texas. Phone 
5-8721. 

MONTANA MOSS AGATES in the rough for 
gem cutting $1.50 per lb. plus postage. Also 
Slabbed Agate 25c per sq. In. (Minimum order 
$1.00). Elliott Gem Shop, 26 Jergins Arcade, 
Long Beach 2. California. 

GOLD NUGGETS! Beautirul, solid gold speci- 
mens, $1.00 each or 3 for $2.00. Special col- 
lection 12 nuggets from California, Oregon, 
Nevada and Alaska, $5.00. Desert Jim, 627 
Lillian. Stockton, California. 

ATTENTION ROCK COLLECTORS. It will pay 
you to visit the Ken-Dor Rock Roost. We buy. 
sell, or exchange mineral specimens. Visitors 
are always welcome. Ken-Dor Rock Roost, 
41!) S. Franklin. Modesto, California. 

COLORFUL AGATES and Woods from Arizona. 
Utah, New Mexico. Black Wood, Colored Wood 
and Picture Wood. Utah 1'lgeun Hlood Agate, 
Gold Moss. Red Moss, Banded Agates in 
many colors. Jet Black Agate, gem grade. 
Dinosaur Bone. The best grade gem Chryso- 
colla and solid Malachite. Rieolite from New 
Mexico, nice for book ends, carving, etc. Make 
your next rock hunting trip In our yard, tons 
to select from as low as 25c lb. No mall orders 
please until November. Geo. C. Curtis, The 
California. 

NEW MEXICO- — PETRIFIED WOOD, profusion 
of Red and Yellow, good compact culling, 35c 
sq. In. in slabs, small pieces $2.00 lb. The 
small pieces have blues and toucheB of white. 
AGATE: Slabs with bands, colors, and Inclu- 
sions in one piece, sizes average 4-5 sq. In. 
45c sq. In. Also variety of moss Agates with 
red. yellow, white, green Inclusions 35c sq. in. 
postpaid. Northprn New Mexico Gem Co., Box 
361, Raton, New Mexico. 



Rock Culling - Rings Mounted lo Order 

ROCK and GEM HOBBY SHOP 

FELIX BRADDI. Owner 
Stones Ground and Polished 
Uranium Ore Tested - Western Jewelry 

Highway 60. Box. 54 Ph. Moreno 338 
SUNNYMEAD, CALIFORNIA 



GEIGER COUNTERS J I 

Ullra-sensilivB Model DG-2, delecls all 
radioactive minerals. Meier, Phones, Counl 
Indicalor, Sensational Low Cost, Guaran- 
teed. Write: 

THE DETECTRON COMPANY 
Depl.D. 5637 Cahueng/a, N. Hollywood. Cat. 



POLISHED TURQUOISE SPEC1MEKS 

Completed polished lumps of very rine 
specimen grade turquoise from several lo- 
calities over the world. 
Write for Price 1, 1st anil Approval Relcclliin 

HAROLD D. MARYOTT & CO. 
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BARSTOW ROCK HOUNDS 
END SUCCESSFUL YEAR 

The Mojave Desert Gem and Mineral 
society held a pot luck dinner at the Rodeo 
and Riding club. Program feature of the 
evening was a lecture by Ray Langworthy 
on "The Atomic Bomb." On June 5. society 
members and friends were guests of Ed 
Morris at his Iron mine south of the Ord 
mountains, where Morris escorted them 
through the mine and explained in detail 
the possibilities and processes. Interesting 
samples of ore were collected. The group 
then trekked to a garnet field for specimens. 
On the return to Barstow several members 
availed themselves of the opportunity' to 
visit the L. P. Haney copper mine. 

• • • 

Twenty-five members of the Geology class 
of Reedley college, under the direction of 
Vincent Evans and Rose Budin, made a 
nine-day trip of 2000 miles to the desert and 
other places of interest — Calico mountains. 
Death Valley. Zante's point; Zion, Bryce 
and Grand canyons; Amboy Crater. Mineral 
specimens, volcanic bombs and trilobite 
fossils were found. 

• • • 

Garland F. Payton, director of the de- 
partment of mines, mining and geology. 
Atlanta, Georgia, discussed the functions of 
the Georgia Gem and Mineral society at a 
meeting of the Yuma Gem and Mineral 
society. Yuma. Arizona. The new Yuma 
organization now has a membership of 60. 
They meet the second and fourth Tuesdays 
of each month at the Firemen's room. City 
Hall, and extend an invitation to anyone 
interested. Field trips have been discon- 
tinued for the summer but several are on 
the agenda for fall. 

• • • 

Three-day trek of the Hollywood Lapi- 
dary society was announced a success. In 
the Lead Pipe area and vicinity blue agate 
was found and with digging, honey and fire 
opal. Scheduled for the June 9 meeting. 
Delia Holbrook was to show color slides 
taken on various field trips. 

• • • 

"Tin from Bolivia", sound film, was fea- 
tured at a recent meeting of the Oklahoma 
Mineral and Gem society. Mrs. Leona 
Sprankle added to the evening's entertain- 
ment by presenting a humorous account of 
an overland trip to San Antonio. Anniver- 
sary party and exhibit was scheduled for 
June 5. 
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Junior Rockhaunds of Prescott have 
started a course in the study and identifica- 
tion of minerals. At each meeting a different 
mineral will be discussed and exhibited. 
Club motto "For Juniors, By Juniors" was 
selected as the Rockhounds claim to be the 
only Junior club run by juniors. On a trek to 
Hell's canyon rockhound members found 
common opal. 

e • e 

Importance of preserving our national 
forests was stressed at the June meeting of 
the Yavapai Gem and Mineral society. Two 
sound and color films — "Then It Hap- 
pened" and "Everyman's Empire" — were 
shown by Myron H. Heyerdahl of the U.S. 
Forest Service, depicting the destructive 
forest fire in Maine in fall of 1947, also 
scenes from U.S. forests and parks. 

e e a 

At the regular meeting of the San Gor- 
gonio Mineral and Gem society various 
members contributed to the evening's enter- 
tainment. James Adrian gave a talk on In- 
dian relics, and O. D. Welborn exhibited 
a collection of Indian artifacts representing 
many tribes. Beau ford Hansen spoke on 
agate, quartz and crystals. Arkansas dia- 
mond mines were discussed by Stanton 
Bretschneider, and Captain Toenjes related 
a recent trip he and his wife and friends 
made to Mexico and Arizona. 

e • • 

Two mineralighls, recently acquired by 
the Santa Monica Gemological society, were 
used for the first lime to test fluorescent 
specimens at the opening meeting of the 
fiscal year. Also highlighting the evening's 
entertain men I were colored motion pictures 
of Arizona. Nevada and California shown 
by Farroll Simmons. May field trip was 
with NOTS of Inyokem to Lead Pipe 
Springs. Scheduled for June was a trek to 
Horse canyon. 



CHOICE CABOCHON MATERIAL 

Fine crystalled minerals. 
Mineralight and fluorescent minerals. 

MINERALS UNLIMITED 

1724 University Ave., Berkeley 3. Colli. 

"Selections personal as your own" 



MINERAL SPECIMENS 
GEM MATERIALS 

A huge selection of BEAUTIFUL MINERALS, 
RARE MINERALS. COMMON MINERALS 
and GEM MATERIALS. 

— One Price lo All — 
WE'LL WELCOME YOUR VISIT 
BURMINCO 
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The Alphato/nic Light 

SPECIAL OFFER 

For complete prepayment ol £40. SO 
lor the entire collection, we will 
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of radio-active minerals, 
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Join the New MINERAL BOX OF 
THE MONTH CLUB and Enjoy the 
Biggest Bargain in Mineral Collec- 
tions in America! 

The complete Collection ol 12 Earth Science Series 
Mineral Boxes (20 specimens each). Collection 
No, 1 includes 10 outstanding fluorescent speci- 
mens and the Alphatomlc Light (regular $12.95 
value) for only $7.50. The rest of the boxes come 
to you, one per month, at $3.00 each, plus post- 
age. With each box. as a Club bonus, you receive 
a new fluorescent mineral to add lo your fluores- 
cent box. Membership may be cancelled at any 
time by sending in written notice. 
The complete selection of 12 Collections and Light 
costs only $40.50, paid for as you receive them. 
You save $13.45 over regular retail values. Each 
Collection (except No. 1) conialns 20 selected 
minerals, size lVV or more, plus technical data, 
packed in reinforced box with wooden partitions. 

OnO€H TODAY! 

Brown's Minerals Division 
ATOMIC RESEARCH CORPORATION 

Peterson Field, Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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ROCK HOUND CONVENTION 

TO BE HELD IN AUGUST 

The 1949 convention of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Federation of Mineral societies will be 
held August 25-26-27, at the Knights of 
Columbus club, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
announced Guy M. Shockley, president. 
Programs of technical nature are being 
planned. Lectures will be presented in nearly 
all fields of the earth sciences by national 
leaders of their respective fields. Social af- 
fairs are being planned that are unusual. 
Facilities include display room, fluorescent 
room, lecture hall, business room, lunches 
by K. of C, parking space unlimited. 
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Newly elected officers of the Colorado 
Mineral society are as follows: Richard M. 
Pearl, president; Ray W. Thaler, first vice 
president; Chester R. Howard, second vice 
president; Mrs. Jcanette Haralson, secretary- 
treasurer; Mrs. C. R. Williams, correspond- 
ing secretary; Guy Ellermeier, Ress Philips, 
Mrs. Mary Piper, Miss Muriel Colburn, 
Harvey Markman, Mrs. Vera Hofer, trus- 
tees. They will lake office in October. A 
three-day field trip as guests of the Canon 
City Geology cjub under the leadership of 
F. C. Kessler, proved entertaining and suc- 
cessful. Quarries in the Roya! Gorge area 
yielded tourmaline and beryl crystals — 
pure feldspar, mica and quartz. 

• • • 

At a recent meeting of the Sacramento 
Mineral society members were enlightened 
on "What to Look For in Collecting Min- 
eral Specimens" hy Charles J . Hansen, a 
past president of the San Francisco society. 
Hansen exhibited many specimens from his 
private collection. Dates for a number of 
field trips were announced. 

• • • 

Bruce Taylor discussed "Mining in Ko- 
rea" at the June meeting of the Long Beach 
Mineral and Gem society. A trek to Lead 
Pipe springs. Eagle Crag mountains and 
vicinity was well attended. Opal and blue 
agate and some moss agate was found. 



GREETINGS FRIENDS 1 

Come and see us In our new location. 
Fine Mineral Specimens — Fine Cutting 
Material. Chuck and Vi at Chuck Jordan's 

Town and Country Market, 
3 SO So. Fairfax Ave. Los Angeles 36. Colli. 
REMEMBER! We Guarantee Satisfaction. 



ItOCK COLLECTORS - ATTENTION ! 

I am covering California, Oregun and 
Washington this summer with the finest 
variety of rock and mineral specimens in the 
West, for sale, in the Trailer Rock Store. 
Send your address — I will notify you when 
In your district. 

THE ROCKOIjOGIBT (Chucka walla Hllni) 
J 151 Ho, Second Avenue, Arcadia. California 



ROCKHOOTOS' PARADISE 
In the Heart of the Mother 

100,000 items. 42 years collection 
Released fur Hale 
Largest and best collection of the kind In 
the United States. 

THE WIGWAM 
On highways 4B and 108 between Jamestown 

and Sonora, California 
E. E. Thomas, Box 78, Jamestown, California 



EUGENE MINERAL ASSOCIATION 

ANNOUNCES 1949 CONVENTION 

The Northwest Federation of Mtneraiogi- 
cal societies announces the 1949 annual con- 
vention and exhibition will be held at Mc- 
Arthur Court on the University of Oregon 
campus, in Eugene, Oregon, September 
2-3-4. In accordance with the established 
practice of the federation, no charge is 
made for admission, nor to individual non- 
commercial exhibitors or to exhibiting clubs 
for space. However, all clubs, individual 
private and commercia! exhibitors are asked 
to bring their own display cases if possible. 
Northwest Federation includes mineralogical 
societies in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and 
Montana, Others may be included from 
northern California, Utah and Wyoming. 
For exhibit or banquet reservations contact 
R. C. Bale, Northwest Federation of Min- 
eralogical societies, Eugene, Oregon. 

• • • 

Glendale Mineral society plans to bold a 
show August 20-21 at Glendale Pacific 
Auditorium, Glendale. California. A display 
of rare gem sapphires will be exhibited. 

• • • 

Searles Lake Gem and Mineral society 
members invited the NOTS Rockhounds to 
be guests at their annual pot luck dinner 
June 15, at Valley Weils. 

• • • 

Annual June meeting and picnic of the 
Mineralogical Society of Southern California 
was planned for June 5. Display tables were 
to be arranged and members were encour- 
aged to exhibit. One of the highlights of the 
occasion was to be a gold panning exhibition. 

• • • 

The San Fernando Valley Mineral and 
Gem annual exhibit held June 11-12 was 
reported an outstanding success. Mr. and 
Mrs. Glen Craig were in charge of arrange- 
ments. Two five-fool cases were necessary to 
display the prizes — there were 50. 

• • • 

Members of the Rock and Gem club. 
Fallon, Nevada, found nice specimens on a 
field trip in the vicinity of Frenchman's Sta- 
tion and Rawhide. 

• • a 

The Pomona Valley Mineral club met at 
Claremont college June 14, to hear B. W. 
Cohoon speak on "Collecting Rocks on the 
Colorado Desert." Cohoon drew a map of 
the vicinity and pointed out where varfous 
minerals are to be found. He also displayed 
specimens. 
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AMATEUR GEM CUTTER 



• By LELANDE QUICK, Editor of The Lapidary Journal - 



Once again we write this page within an 
hour after the final dimming of the lights 
of a gem and mineral convention. I believe 
it was the consensus that it was the greatest 
convention so far. 

It had its little inconveniences. Some 
things didn't suit some people but on the 
whole it was the best conducted convention 
we have yet witnessed. If a dog didn't have 
a few fleas to bother him he'd forget he 
was a dog. The people who complained 
about the dirt and gravel floor of the con- 
vention hall and the attendant dust on their 
mineral cases forgot that the minerals were 
buried in that same dust eons before they 
came from the dust themselves and they 
forgot all about the bed rolls on the desert 
floor or the pine needles of the forest. 

O. R. McClanahan. chairman of the joint 
convention of the American and California 
Federations of Mineralogical societies at 
Sacramento, and his very able and friendly 
assistants in the Sacramento Mineral so- 
ciety succeeded admirably in accomplishing 
what they set out to do. They brought to- 
gether the finest and largest collection of 
gems and minerals ever gathered under one 
roof. One is so apt to forget the many head- 
aches, the sleepless nights of many people 
plannine. the endless discussion followed by 
hard work that comes before the first truck 
unloads at the door. We can't think of one 
important mistake this committee made. 
They are due the ungrudging gratitude of 
gem and mineral people everywhere. 

The attendance was not as great as last 
year — 7,400 compared with 36,000 almost 
looks like failure until you analyze it. These 
7,400 paid admissions. They weren't count- 
ed every time they came back from a sand- 
wich. There were no weekend beach crowds 
as at Long Beach to enter free and be 
counted, etc., etc. These folks all went with 
one idea in mind — to pay money to see 
gems and minerals because they were inter- 
ested in them. 

We know one dealer who did $15.00 in 
business in three days; another who did $56. 
They had nothing at all to interest the gem 
cutter. But it isn't the business that anyone 
does that measures the success of a con- 
vention. It is the business that follows and 
the renewed conviction that the mineral and 
gem fraternity is probably the best of any 
hobby group. 

Aside from the awards, here are a few 
of the exhibits that impressed us most: The 
relief map of Kern county with mineral 
locations, included in the wonderful display 
of the Kern County Mineral society; the 
hundreds of faceted gems of the Gem Cut- 
ters Guild of Los Angeles; the 20 cases of 
lapidary work of the San Jose Lapidary 
society, which included the finest display 
of transparencies ever exhibited anywhere, 
and Raymond Addison's unmatched cameos; 
the best fluorescent exhibits ever seen which 
included Jessie Hirsch's fine collection — an 
annex to her mineral cabinets which were 
the best in the show: the more than a hun- 
dred pieces of sterling dinnerware set with 



gem handles brought by J. Wesley Ander- 
son from Baltimore: the table lop and 
hearth inlays of Major Kennedy; the mag- 
nificent crystal collection of C. J. Hansen; 
Lee Unruh's unbelievably accurate agate 
miniatures and another viewing of O. C. 
Barnes' dinner set and lamps of onyx: the 
display of flower and plume agate cabochons 
of A. P. Gibson; the excellent and varied 
cabochon display of R. W. Carpenter; the 
cases of the San Pedro Lapidary society and 
the Monterey Bay Mineral society; the map 
of the United States with each state made 
from a gem material of that state by Gene- 
vieve Colony; the agate furniture of W. G, 
Yongue; the crystal display of Dorothy 
Craig; the book ends and ash trays of R. F. 
Henley; the 5-inch jade sphere of Ralph 
Dietz; the fossils in the making of J. R. 
Mathieu; the opal display of W, H. Russell; 
the jewelry of Lula and Lloyd Roberson; 
and the thing lhat delighted us indeed — 
the excellent motion picture on gem cutting 
made by the N. O. T. S. Rockhounds, which 
was shown once every hour to capacity 
audiences. 

The best collections were, as always, the 
many hundreds of bragging pieces hauled 
out of pockets and purses for our inspec- 
tion. We have a standard formula that 
makes everyone happy. We always say, 
with indisputable truth. "Weil, look at that! 
Now that really IS a rock." But then no 
one ever shows us a dud so we are always 
sincere. 

This was to be the last annual National 
Federation show but it was wisely decided 
to hold them annually instead of every two 
years as planned and the next one will be 
in Chicago, Smart! Smart! We would like 
to see, sometime in 1950, a lapidary fair in 
that Long Beach auditorium with no Fed- 
eration connection. It would not conflict 
with a national show. Several have suggested 
it to us, but who has the broad shoulders 
for it? 

A side issue of the convention, but full of 
importance, was the organization of the 
American Gem and Mineral Suppliers asso- 
ciation of which Thomas Warren was elect- 
ed president and we were made a director. 

The dealers plan a code of ethics to which 
members wilt subscribe. Gem and mineral 
dealing has now become big business and 
some dealers have become big business men. 
Most of them have come from hobbyist 
ranks and turned an avocation into a voca- 
tion. Instead of being amateur gem cutters 
they are now amateur business men. They 
need the counsel and guidance that only a 
cooperative association can bring and the 
new organization can benefit the buyers in 
many directions by keeping the business 
clean, reliable and efficient. 

Thank you, all members of the Sacra- 
mento Mineral society for your fine work. 
The gold panning contests, the old costum- 
ins and dances, the soft organ music all 
gave a flavor to the convention that may 
never be duplicated. If anyone thinks it was 
not the best possible convention the majority 
is in agreement lhat it was the best so far. 



This page of Desert Magazine is for those who have, or aspire to have, their own gem 
cutting and polishing equipment. Lelande Quick, who edits "The Lapidary Journal." will be glad 
lo answer all questions in connection with your lapidary work. And he would like details about 
new short cuts or devices which lapidary workers have discovered, to pass on lo readers. 
Queries and information should be addressed to Desert Magazine, Palm DeBert, California. 
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Ring Mountings and Findings 
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By RANDALL HENDERSON 



any years ago ■ — perhaps 50,000 — a huge meteor 
fell on the great plateau which is now northern 
Arizona. It hit the earth with such force as to 
gouge a hole more than 1300 feet deep and a mile wide. 
During the intervening years the pit has partly been rilled 
by erosion from its rim, but its floor is still 570 feet below 
the surface. 

Dr. D. M. Barringer, mining engineer of Philadelphia, 
became acquainted with the great circular cavity over 50 
years ago, and decided it was of meteoric origin. Many 
scoffed at his conclusion. But he was not easily discour- 
aged. Over a period of 20 years he spent considerable 
money for surveying and drilling, and eventually estab- 
lished beyond question that the crater had been made by 
a falling mass from the skies. At a depth of 1346 feet 
below the south rim the drill bit encountered meteorilic 
material. 

Because it is the largest meteor crater of record in the 
United States, it has for half a century been a center of 
both scientific and popular interest. Thousands of tourists 
crossing the continent on U.S. Highway 66 visit it annu- 
ally. Scientific groups have explored the crater and the 
surrounding area where many tons of fragments from the 
original mass have been recovered. 

The discovery and confirmation of the crater as of 
meteoric origin was an epochal event in man's understand- 
ing of the earth and its relation to the solar system. And 
it is with a feeling of regret and indignation that I have 
just read a letter from Dr. H. H. Nininger, a recognized 
authority on meteorites, (see page 2), stating that the 
heirs of Dr. Barringer have granted lease rights for the 
mining of silica from the outer rim of the crater. 

It is not necessary to destroy or mar one of America's 
rarest natural landmarks to obtain silica. Next to oxygen, 
silica is the commonest substance in the earth's crust. 
The great sandstone beds of the northern Arizona plateau 
and elsewhere — millions of acres of them — -run as high 
as 94 percent silica. It is used mainly in making glass 
and porcelain. 

• • • 

We Americans have long recognized that on our conti- 
nent are certain places of natural beauty, historical signi- 
ficance or cultural value which properly belong to all of us. 
They have been incorporated in our National Park system, 
and we forbid their exploitation for commercial gain. No 
one would think of turning Yellowstone park, Carlsbad 
caverns or Petrified forest back to private ownership. 

We have only one Meteor Crater — at least no others 
are comparable. It properly should be protected against 
destruction or disfigurement by individuals seeking only 
personal profit. 

Meteor Crater long ago should have been reserved as 



a National Monument. In the entire United States there 
is no natural landmark of more universal significance. 
Dr. Barringer deserves full credit for his original explora- 
tion work, and his heirs are entitled to reasonable com- 
pensation for their equity in the property. 

But Meteor Crater properly belongs in the category of 
those landmarks which are preserved for the benefit and 
enjoyment of all American citizens, and that end can best 
be achieved by placing it under the jurisdiction of the 
National Park Service. 

This will be brought about only if you and I and the 
others interested will expend the time and effort necessary 
to press the issue with our representatives in Washington. 
I am sure the National Park Service would welcome the 
opportunity to take over and manage the Crater. But the 
Park Service is primarily an administrative organization. 
The initiative for acquiring the property must originate 
elsewhere. 

The power shovels already are gnawing at the base of 
the Crater — and they probably will continue until this 
prehistoric landmark is taken out of the hands of those 
who regard it only as a source of private gain. 

• • • 

This is written early in July. The floor of the desert 
simmers with reflected heat. The distant mountains are 
almost obscured by haze. The slopes of the nearer range 
are barren and forbidding, the rocks too hot for the touch 
of human hands. This is the desert that down through 
the ages men have feared and shunned. 

But the desert is not always like that. The million and 
a half people who have accepted the challenge of this arid 
Southwestern land, and have come here to make their 
homes, have found many compensating factors. 

The same sun that beats down on those who venture 
beyond the doors of their air-cooled homes and work- 
shops, is also bringing fast vigorous growth to the crops 
that grow on millions of irrigated acres. 

The blazing sun is good for humans also. When summer 
comes, seasoned desert dwellers change their pace. For a 
few months each year they renounce the driving pressure 
so characteristic of American commerce and industry. 
They relax and enjoy the pleasant evening hours that 
follow the heat of day. Nervous tension and high blood 
pressure are less common in the land of the desert sun. 
Radical variations in temperature are good tonic for the 
adaptive functions. They keep the body and mind tough 
and versatile. Humans grow sluggish when climate is too 
favorable. 

None of us really likes these days of extreme heat — -but 
few of us would trade them for the comforts of more 
temperate regions if it was necessary also to sacrifice the 
compensations we find in desert living. 
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TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY 
OF A FAMOUS ARIZONAN 

One afternoon in 1879 Buckey O'Neill rode 
into Phoenix, Arizona, on a burro and offered 
his services to the owner of the newspaper. 
Later he moved to Prescott where he be- 
came court reporter, probate judge, super- 
intendent of schools, editor of the Hoof 
and Horn, and sheriff of the county. As 
sheriff, Buckey gained a reputation. His 
most famous coup, the chase and capture of 
four bandits who held up the Atlantic and 
Pacific train at Canyon Diablo, is a thrilling 
tale in Western history. 

Buckey was a man of ideas. One of his 
biggest was to sell the Grand Canyon — its 
indescribable views. And today the Bright 
Angel Lodge stands on the spot Buckey se- 
lected for his office and bunkhouse. They 
are still in use. A commissioned officer of 
the Rough Riders under Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, he was killed at San Juan Hill 
July 1. 1898. He was 38 years old. 

A few years ago Ralph Keithley stood in 
the Prescott, Arizona, plaza and viewed a 
monument — a dashing horseman astride a 
rearing mount. The monument had been 
erected in memory of Buckey O'Neill and 
his rough riders. His interest aroused, Keith- 
ley wanted to know more about this man. 
And when he found that a biography of 
Buckey O'Neill had never been written, he 
set about to do the job. After two years in- 
tense research Keithley has written a dra- 
matic, vigorous and impressive account of 
Buckey O'Neill who was more than a son 
of Arizona. He was Arizona for nearly 20 
years. 

Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, Idaho. 
1949. 247 pps.. index, photos. $3.50. 

This book may 
Peserl Crafts Shop, T 



STORY OF GREAT SALT LAKE 
TOLD IN 



A STORY OF VIRGINIA CITY 
AND THE COMSTOCK TIMES 

Lucius Beebe, member of the editorial 
staff of the New York Herald Tribune, and 
Charles Clegg, photographer, co-authors of 
"Mixed Train Daily," spent the summer of 
1948 in Nevada aboard their private railroad 
car "The Gold Coast." The result was Vir- 
ginia & Truckee, a fast-moving historical 
drama of a railroad. 

On September 28, 1869, Hume Yerington 
drove the silver spike beside the rail that 
was to be laid in the shadow of the Carson 
mint. Long cabooses with longitudinal 
benches and a row of magnificent cuspidors 
were first to roll on the rails. Then came 
coaches and combines. Built in one of Wil- 
liam Ration's carriage shops in San Fran- 
cisco, they had elaborately decorated oil- 
cloth ceilings and red velour seats and fancy 
baggage racks. Early in the 70's the first Pull- 
man rolled into Virginia City — followed 
closely by an era of private railroad cars 
bearing the great and the near great. No 
short line railroad in history was as familiar 
to the powerful, rich and celebrated of the 
world as was the V&T. Its fame was over- 
shadowed only by the names of the mines 
whence came the wealth it carried down 
to the mills located on the Carson river. 

In 80 years the fundamentals of its opera- 
lion never changed. In 1938 the rails be- 
tween Carson City and Virginia were torn 
up and the railroad's great days became a 
memory. 

Dacorations by E. S. Hammack, maps 
and lettering by Frederic Shaw, photo- 
graphs by Beebe and Clegg and rare old 
pictures of the past add color and nostalgia 
—for those days can never be again. 

Published by Grahame h. Hardy, Oak- 
land, California, 1949, 63 pps,, photos, 
table of locomotives of the 



In 1900 there were many people who 
predicted that the Great Salt Lake would 
dry up and disappear. At other times fear 
was expressed that in a cycle of heavy rain- 
fall it might rise to pre-hisloric levels and 
inundate some of Utah's largest cities. 

Neither of these disasters is likely to take 
place in our time, according to geologists 
and engineers. Probably it will continue to 
rise and fall as it has many times since it 
first was seen by James Bridger in 1824. At 
least this is the view supported by David E. 
Miller, assistant professor of history at the 
University of Utah who has just published 
a 42-page book. Great Suit Lake, Past and 
Present. 

Prof. Miller writes in a concise manner a 
description of the lake today, and its pre- 
historic origin in Lake Bonneville. The 
author deals with its islands, swimming and 
boating, salt production and other pertinent 
facts of today. 

Published by the author. 42 pages with 
illustrations. Paper cover. 50 cents. 

This book may be ordered from 
Desert Crafts Shop. Palm Desert, California 



TWO CITY-BRED GIRLS SEEK 
PEACEFUL COUNTRY LIVING 

Alice Marriott, author of Maria: The 
Potter of San lldefonso, and Margaret Le- 
franc whose line drawings in Maria and 
other volumes have gained high praise, de- 
cided to settle in Round Valley, 20 miles 
from colorful Santa Fe. While struggling 
to remodel an adobe house, to rebuild a 
pump that labored to produce water from a 
hole clogged with sand, and to care for a 
visiting family of Siamese cats, they were 
swept into the daily activities of their friend- 
ly neighbors- — Spanish- American and Indian. 

Round Valley is a farming community 
below the Truchas peaks of the Sangre de 
Cristo range. "Why did we come here, and 
how do we live, is a simple question," says 
Miss Marriott, "and the answer should be 
simple too, but somehow becomes compli- 
cated when we try to explain. But I'll try 
again and see if I can make it all clear." 
And she does in The Valley Below. 

The Valley Below is a refreshing experi- 
ence. Margaret has contributed humorous 
End unique sketches that portray events. 
Alice Marriott, ethnologist, while delight- 
fully entertaining weaves in a basic pro- 
found understanding of people. 

The University of Oklahoma Press, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, 1949. 243 pps., $3.00. 
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By Tanya South 
San Diego, California 

Then take it, whatever it is you lack. 

There are no fences, no bars. 
There lies the straight and narrow 
track. 

Right to the very stars. 
And heaven benign is above you 

bending. 
With glory of Love and Light 

unending. 

No one is specially favored of fate. 
Save as he strives to attain the favor 
And they who their powers di: 
Lose of this life its very savor. 







The Story of the Com stork Lode 

THE BIG BONANZA 

By C. B. GLASSCOCK 

One hundred and five million dollars from two mines ! 

That is a fabulous figure, but it is only one of the fabulous 
features of the story of the amazing Comstock lode, and 
Virginia City, Nevada. For fire, flood, battles with guns, knives 
and in courts, violence and intrigue, all are a part of the melo- 
dramatic history of the big bonanza. 

The career of the four bonanza kings from immigrant 
laborers and saloon-keepers to famous figures in finance and 
politics, and the effect of their concentration of wealth on the 
economy of the Pacific coast are a part of this thrilling story. 
The leading characters are not always pretty, but they are 
authentic, human . . . rugged characters living in a rugged 
and violent era of the West. 



$2.50 Postpaid to You 
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} 1 ** I DRIVE WITH TRITON BECAUSE 
AN OIL THAT LASTS SO LONS 
MUST HAVE EXTRA QUALITY." 



HOW CA^ TRITON 

THE MAIN REASON OILS BREAK DOWN AT THE 
END F l*000 MILES OR. SO IS BECAUSE OF 

OXIDATION — THE CHIEF CAUSE OF SLUDGE, ACIDS 
AND LACQUER. TRITON MOTOR. OIL CONTAINS 

SPECIAL PATENTED COMPOUNDS WHICH COMBAT 

THESE CONDITIONS SO EFFECTIVELY THAT TRITON 
ACTUALLY FORMS LESS SLUD6E AND ACID 

AFTER MONTHS OF USE THAN OILS USED TO FORM 
IN ONLY 1,000 MILES] 






THE BEST TEST FOR AW V PRODUCT 1$ HOW WELL IT 
STANDS UP UNDER USE. TRITON AAOTOR OtL IS SO HIGH 
IN QUALITY IT LASTS FOR MONTHS- CONTINUES TO 
DELIVER FULL LU8R1CATING PROTECTION LONG AFTER 
MOST OILS ARE RECOMMENDED FOR CHANGING. 
>OU GET AN EXTRA MARftN OF SAFrrV / 



WONT THE OtL GST 



WITH TR/TON, DARK OIL MEANS 
A CLEAN MOTOR.! TRITON 
CONTAINS A PATENTED DETERGENT 
ADDITIVE WHICH GBAOUALLY 
CLEANS VOOR ENGINE AS YOU 
DRIVE. THIS COMPOUND KEEPS 
LOOSENED QIRTAND SLUDGE 
BROKEN UP IN FINE, MINUTE 

PARTICLES WHICH 0*nY HARM 
YOUR. ENGINE. YOU'RE SAFER 
WiTW TRITON] 




